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The defenestrator is Philly's sporadic news¬ 
paper for resistance, creative revolution and 
action. To defenestrate Power means total 
refusal of its tools and tentacles. Like the 
Hussites who had their oppressors thrown 
down from the Prague castle into the angry 
mob below, the defenestrator wrestles power 
and privilege from its highest and most pro¬ 
tected strongholds and casts the beast out of 
the window and down into the angry hands of 
the people. 


Prison Staff! Caution ! 
Protected Private Property 

This newspaper remains property of the send¬ 
er unless it has been personally and materi¬ 
ally accepted by the prisoner to whom it has 
been addressed. In the event that the prisoner 
is denied direct access to this publication, it 
must be returned to the sender with notice of 
reasons for failing to deliver to addressee. 

Distribute defenestrator outside of Philly! 

The defenestrator is free in Philly. Outside of 
Philly, send $2 per issue postage paid. If you 
care to distribute this fine paper, you can get 
10 or more for 80 cents each. We ask you sell 
them for no more than $1.50 a piece. 

Get on the defenestrator email list! 

We send out announcements for demonstra¬ 
tions, emergency mobilizations, benefit 
events and defenestrator events. If you want 
on, send a blank email from your address to 
defenestrator-subscribe@lists.riseup.net or 
click the link on our website. The list is low 
traffic (usually about 1 message a week) and 
easy to get off if you so choose. 

the defenestrator 
PO Box 30922 
Philadelphia PA 
19104 usa 

rosa@defenestrator.org 

www.defenestrator.org 


Conviction Overturned For “Angola 3” Member 


Albert Woodfex 

In response to a Federal judge’s 
decision overturning the conviction 
of Albert Woodfox, one of the two 
“Angola 3” members who remain in 
prison, lawyers for the men called on 
the State Attorney General’s office to 
drop any further appeals and release 
the men immediately. Woodfox 
and fellow inmate Herman Wallace 
have been imprisoned since 1972 
for the murder of prison guard Brent 
Miller. They spent 36 years of that 
time in solitary confinement. 

In response to a Federal judge’s 
decision overturning the conviction 
of Albert Woodfox, one of the two 
“Angola 3” members who remain in 
prison, lawyers for the men called on 
the State Attorney General’s office to 
drop any further appeals and release 
the men immediately. Woodfox 
and fellow inmate Herman Wallace 
have been imprisoned since 1972 
for the murder of prison guard Brent 
Miller. They spent 36 years of that 
time in solitary confinement. 

“Herman and Albert were convicted of 
a crime based on false evidence. Now, 
a judge has overturned that conviction. 
They must be released immediately. 
They are men in their 60s who’ve 
spent the last 36 years of their lives in 
prison for a crime they did not com¬ 
mit. No further legal delay should 
rob them of even another day of their 
lives,” said Chris Aberle, a lawyer for 
Woodfox. 

“The state has already stolen nearly 
four decades of Albert Woodfox’s 
life. The injustice in this case is 
unfathomable. How can Louisiana 
continue to imprison a 61 year old 
man after a federal judge has ruled 
that he shouldn’t have been convicted 
in the first place? This case calls up 
the brutality and racism of an older 
Louisiana. The state needs to move 
forward. Albert must be released,” 
said Nick Trenticosta, also a lawyer 
for the men. 

The third member of the Angola 
3, Robert King, was released in 
2001 after a judge overturned his 
conviction. King had spent 29 years 
in solitary confinement for a separate 


www. Angola3 .org 

>From Coalition to Free the Angola 3 

What Happened, What We Want: Yes¬ 
terday evening Federal Judge James 
Brady issued a ruling overturning the 
conviction of Albert Woodfox. Law¬ 
yers for the men call on the State 
Attorney General’s office to drop any 
further appeals and release the men 
immediately. 

What Happens Next? The State 
may appeal and/or attempt to retry 
Albert. If they do appeal or choose to 
retry him, there are several scenarios 
where they could try to stop Judge 
Brady’s ruling from taking effect 
pending their next steps. 

Bottom line, in the next 30 to 60 days 
there is a possibility that Albert could 
be released. However, as with most 
steps in the legal process, if the State 
wants to delay his release and/or 


prevent him from getting out on bond, 
there are several ways they can try to 
do that. The attorneys are studying 
all of the options closely to determine 
the quickest judicial route to Albert’s 
long overdue release. Moreover, we 
are urging the State to do the right 
thing and just let him go without a 
fuss as he has suffered enough already. 

What Does This Mean For 
Herman? There is no automatic link 
between what happens in Albert’s 
case and how it effects Herman’s. But 
certainly if Albert is released and 
the overturning of his conviction is 
upheld in court, or not challenged by 
the State, then attorneys would try 
to make the argument that Herman’s 
case is so similar he should also be 
released. 

This and other news about organizing 
can be found at www.realcostofpris- 
ons.org/blog/ 


Taxi Drivers Unions Merge 

Philadelphia Cab Drivers Vote for Leadership, 

Establish 2nd Largest Union in Country 

On Wednesday July 9th, the Unified Taxi Workers Alliance (UTWA) held their first 
election for president. The election was part of a process of merging the Unified 
Brotherhood of Taxi Drivers and Owner-Operators and the Taxi Workers Alliance of 
PA (TWA). Four candidates ran for president, including Muhammad Chughtai and 
Ronald Blount, the previous presidents of the Brotherhood and TWA respectively. 
Ronald Blount won the election with 64% of the votes while Muhammad Chughtai 
came in second with 31% of the votes. Steve Chervenka, a driver and member of 
the election commission explained, “This is a real victory for cab drivers across the 
city.” He went on, “The UTWA is now the second largest union of cab drivers in the 
country and we will speak with one unified voice to the PPA and medallion owners.” 
The National Lawyers Guild and the Media Mobilizing Project (MMP) oversaw 
the election, and MMP independently counted and verified the votes on Wednesday 
evening. Mica Root of MMP commented that, “This was a well organized election 
that saw over a 150% increase in voter participation.” 

The next step for President Blount and the UTWA is to form a leadership committee 
which includes a vice president, secretary, treasurer as well as as a board of directors 
from the different communities of cab drivers. In discussing the future of the UTWA, 
Blount commented: “This is a new era for cab drivers across the city. The UTWA 
officially puts the Philadelphia Parking Authority on notice. Their days of corruption 
and oppressing taxi drivers over. Cab drivers across this city will make their voices 
and concerns heard and we will find justice within this industry.” 
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Philadelphia-area Middle East Peace Activists Cast a Shadaw at 
Mourning aver Israel at 60” Celebratian 


by Nathaniel 




The balloons were the culmination of two months of events in Philly remembering 
Palestinians’ loss and celebrating their resistance includinga week long film festival, 
speakers such as Dr. Joseph Massad, Mazin Qumsiyeh, and Bassam Haddad, book 
discussions, and the Sabeel Conference at Villanova University. 

Since concluding the days of action SUSTAIN is focusing on connecting housing 
displacement in Philly to land theft and home destructions in Palestine and building 
momentum for a local divest from Israel campaign. 


anniversary of Palestinian disposses¬ 

sion, when more than half the native population was expelled from Palestine, over 

530 villages destroyed, and the history and heritage 
of an ancient people was stolen to make way for 
the creation of Israel. 


Philadelphia SUSTAIN 
Aid to Israel Now!) and 
Coalition concluded 60 
for 60 years of Occupa- 
1000 black balloons over 


(Stop US Tax- 
the A1 Nakba 
Days of Action 
tion by releasing 
the “Israel 60” 


parade led by mayor 
These balloon marked 


Michael Nutter, 
the 60th 


about the other side of the story, a side of heartache, suffering and dispossession. 


Black balloons were released by Palestinians in 
the West Bank and by Palestinian refugees in 
other areas of the world to mark the day. In the 
West Bank 21,195 balloons were released - one 
for every day of the Nakba. 

Simultaneous No Time To Celebrate, a Jewish 
organization working against the occupation, 
donned black and engaged those celebrating 


SUSTAIN meets regularly every other Tuesday, at 7pm @ Kaffa 
Crossing, on 44th and Chestnut [http://www.kaffacrossing.com]. 
Join us and get involved in this important work. 

If you are unable to make it to Tuesday meetings, please don’t 
hesitate to get in touch. We will happily update you on events and 
announcements and add you to our organizers listserv. 

SUSTAIN Contact info: 

sustain email: sustainphilly@gmail.com 

join listserv: send an email to sustain-subscribe@lists.riseup.net. 
website: www.sustainphilly.blogspot.com 


July 5th Global Starbucks 

Jobs With JusUoo POWR Campaign: Day of Action in Philadelphia 
Victory at tho Art Musoum 


by Fabricio Rodriguez of Jobs With Justice (from Young Philly Politics) 


by John Kalwaic 


POWR Update! 

Approximately 70 people attended the Philadelphia Officers and Workers Rising 
(POWR) campaign rally and “Blessing of the Hands” Ceremony on the steps of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art on Sunday, Sept. 7. 

Within hours of our arrival, the museum announced that they were considering starting 
a new sick-leave policy (up to three days per year for full time workers who have been 
at the property for three years). 

Though this benefit is far from what we have demanded, we are glad to know that the 
museum is headed in the right direction. We still need your support to make sure that 
the museum does not stop short of family sustaining wages, affordable health care and a 
real paid sick-leave policy. 


On July 5th, members of the Philadelphia 
branch of the Industrial Workers of the 
World organized a small demonstration 
in front the Starbucks on 9th and South 
Street at 1:00pm. This action was to pro¬ 
test the firing of Starbucks baristas who 
had been trying to unionize with the IWW 
Starbucks Workers Union in the United 
States. This event was coordinated with 
the Anarchist CNT Union in Spain where 
baristas have also been fired for organiz¬ 
ing. Friends and family of IWW members 
came by to show support for the demon¬ 
stration. Protesters with IWW flags and 
songs condemned the actions of Starbucks 
against union members in New York City, 
Grand Rapids Michigan and Seville Spain. 
We handed out flyers so people could 
contact Starbucks to voice disapproval to 
the company for its union busting polices. 
The pickets sang songs such as “Solidarity 
Forever” and chanted: “What’s Disgust¬ 
ing ! ?-Union Busting! What’s Outra¬ 
geous?!-Starbucks Wages!” 


When we first set up the manger came to 
yell at us because she thought for sure we 
were doing something illegal. We told her 
that this is a public sidewalk and we could 
have a demonstration if we wanted. The 
manager said she was going to call the 
authorities and tell them what we were do¬ 
ing, However no policeman ever came to 
bother us since we were not blocking 
the sidewalk or the entrance to Starbucks. 
The manager posted an orange sign on the 
door that said, “We love our jobs.” 

Despite this typical act of managerial 
propaganda, most people were receptive 
and took the flyers we were handing out. 
The Philadelphia IWW is not currently 
organizing any Starbucks workers; rather 
we are organizing a solidarity rally with 
Starbucks workers in other US cities in 
other parts of the world. The demonstra¬ 
tion was successful and we got our mes¬ 
sage across. 
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l£l Enforces Gontrihcation in North 
Phillv with Evacuation of Lhidloy Court Apartments 




by Suzy Subways 

When 200 residents of the Lindley Court 
Apartments in Logan lost their homes 
with two hours’ notice on Saturday, June 
21st, the building’s fire alarm system 
didn’t work, raw sewage festered in the 
basement, putrid garbage piled up atop 
overflowing dumpsters, and there was 
no water because the copper pipes had 
been stolen. Reporters expressed shock at 
the conditions but didn’t ask the obvi¬ 
ous question: Why were things 
allowed to get so bad that 50 
families got evacuated? 


“The Lindley was closed in 2002, 
and we’re convinced that they 
never eliminated the code viola¬ 
tions before it was opened again,” 
says Phil Lord, Executive Director 
of the Tenant Union Representa¬ 
tive Network (TURN). “Licenses 
and Inspections (L&I) just charges 
landlords $200 or $300 for an in¬ 
spection, and it’s cheaper for them 
to pay that than to make repairs. 

“L&I could fine landlords up to 
$2,000 a day,” he explains. “They 
could put a lien on the property 
and get things fixed so everyone 
can stay. Instead, they let it drag 
and drag, and then they put the 
tenants out. Tenants are afraid to 
complain about problems because 
they could end up on the street.” 


And that may be the point. “Ein¬ 
stein Medical Center is coming 
down Broad Street, and Temple 
University Hospital is coming up Broad 
Street,” says displaced Lindley Court resi¬ 
dent Stephen Von. “I’m assuming that’s 
the idea - kick us out, redo the building, 
and the young doctors and students get 
where we’re supposed to live.” 

“I’ll Be Out on the Street” 

“There are quite a few people staying at 
the Days’ Inn who are going to be home¬ 
less,” says a woman who was displaced 
from Lindley Court with her 13-year-old 
daughter and preferred not to give her 
name. The city is paying for hotel rooms 
until July 31, using part of an $80,000 
settlement from the building’s owner. The 
rest of the money is promised to help ten¬ 
ants pay deposits and first months’ rent on 


new apartments. 

But that help doesn’t make up for losing 
her home, the tenant says. “I was paying 
$525 for a two-bedroom,” she says. “I’ll 
never find that again. I’ve been on the 
public housing waiting list for a couple 
of years now. We thought that since the 
city put us out, they can put us back in a 
permanent place. I’ll be out on the street 
because I can’t afford $600.” 


“It’s Like an Epidemic” 

Tyrone and Louise Pullins live in a 40- 
unit building with similar code violations, 
and they are afraid that what happened to 
the Lindley Court residents will happen to 
them. In addition to dangerous leaks and 
mold, Mrs. Pullins says, “They shut off 
the water without notice. They turn the 
electricity off whenever they choose to. 
There’s an older lady on a respirator. She 



when L&I condemned Ogontz Manor, 
a 208-unit apartment complex in Olney, 
and renters were forced out during the 
holidays. A year later, a new company had 
repaired and modernized the buildings, 
and soon LaSalle University was renting 
the complex for students. 

“It’s happening all over,” Lord says. “It’s 
been happening for a while, but because 
of the gentrification now, it’s getting even 
more severe.” He says that many own¬ 
ers don’t want to comply with 
condominium laws, which offer 
some protections for current 
tenants. “L&I will shut it down 
for them. Then someone with 
money comes in and buys it 
for a few million dollars. The 
landlords and L&I are working 
together on this, and there’s no 
penalty for it. They’re allow¬ 
ing landlords to gentrify their 
buildings.” 

Stephen Von argues that the 
theft of 35 feet of copper pipe, 
a professional-looking rob¬ 
bery that led to Lindley’s final 
emergency, can be traced to 
the owner’s interests. “Up until 
that point, the living conditions 
were tolerable,” he says. “Then 
someone stole the pipes. It was 
a conspiracy with the owner to 
get us out of the building.” 

“This Is a Bad Start for a New 
Administration” 


You can’t spell LIE without an L & I: Was this evacuation an excuse for displacement?* 


And without a home, she could lose all 
of her things. Two weeks after they were 
forced out, tenants were briefly allowed 
back in. “They gave us three hours to get 
all of our things,” she says. “My apart¬ 
ment was furnished. Nothing was packed 
up.” She is shocked at the callous treat¬ 
ment of residents. “I didn’t think they 
could do that,” she says. 

Sophia Green and her two children lived 
at Lindley Court for three years. She and 
other displaced tenants have been working 
with TURN, and she says that if they had 
not been advocating for their rights, the 
city would have done nothing for them. 
“Because we got the media in, they put 
us up at the Days’ Inn,” she says. “They 
would have pushed it right under the rug.” 


could die.” 

When Mr. Pullins noticed that the people 
coming to do repair work were unskilled 
youths rather than the contractors whose 
names his building’s owner had used to 
get the repair contract, he made a com¬ 
plaint to L&I. Then, he says, “The owner 
came to my door and told me that L&I 
told him I was the one who made the com¬ 
plaint. That’s why everyone is so afraid 
to say anything about building violations. 
But you better fight, because if you don’t, 
L&I is going to shut it down anyway.” 

Lindley-style mass evictions happen fre¬ 
quently in Philadelphia, he says. “It’s like 
an epidemic,” he says. One of the more 
publicized incidents occurred in 1996, 


On July 14th, TURN led a 
demonstration of about 50 Philadelphia 
tenants, including displaced Lindley Court 
residents, at the Municipal Services Build¬ 
ing. The tenants demanded that the city 
enforce a 2006 law requiring landlords to 
provide prospective tenants with a Rental 
Suitability Certificate showing that an 
apartment is free of health and safety vio¬ 
lations before they decide to rent it. 

In April, the law was suspended for 90 
days after landlords complained that it 
was unconstitutional. “Nobody takes 
these claims seriously,” Lord says. “But 
instead of fighting for it, the city agreed to 
suspend it. We don’t know when the law 
will go back into effect. This is a bad start 
for a new administration. They say they’re 
going to be talking to us, but they’re not.” 


*photo from Nicole Kelly, Matt LaPadula, Keith Bellomo of the Temple University Multimedia Urban Reporting Lab Program 
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by Tessa Landreau-Grasmuck and dave 
onion 


On the morning of Friday, June 13 th, 

2008, Philadelphia police entered a Ridge 
Avenue home without a warrant and 
arrested four Philadelphia community 
members and dear friends - Daniel 
Moffat, Trevor Burgess, Andrea Okorley, 
and Jennifer Rock. These residents were 
pulled from their home at 1652 Ridge 
Avenue, arrested, and detained without 
charges at the Ninth District for over 
twelve hours. During their detention, 
Philadelphia Police called in the City’s 
Licenses and Inspections Agency, who 
deemed the house uninhabitable, and 

sealed the doors. 
Despite an 
extraordinary 
output of 
community 
support in 
response to the 
raid, the residents 
of the affection¬ 
ately named Shoe 
Store are still 
facing an arduous 
struggle to 
reclaim their 
home. As we 
continue to 
support the 
displaced family 
of the Ridge 
Avenue Shoe 
Store, we seek to 





put their situation in the 
context of policing and 
displacement happening city, 
nation and world wide. We 
send this letter with two-fold 
intention: to respond to all the 
comrades who have asked 
how they can help, as well as 
to activate our support for 
those affected by these 
policies in the context of a 
diverse movement with wide 
and varied experience. 


The Ridge Avenue Shoe Store 
is located in North Philadel¬ 
phia’s Francisville neighbor¬ 
hood. Like many Philly 
neighborhoods, Francisville is 
a poor, black, neglected and 
economically marginalized 
part of the city. It is neigh¬ 
bored, however, by the newly 
affluent, mostly white, Spring 
Garden and Fairmount, 
making it a recent prime site 
of real estate speculation. The 
Francisville Community 

Development plan discusses a Residents of Gilbert’s Shoes give a press conference on the steps of City Hall 
“Ridge Avenue Corridor;” the 
main artery of the neighbor¬ 
hood to become a pedestrian friendly 
commercial center replacing homes with 
businesses and parking lots. The Shoe 
Store residents identify Francisville in the 
early processes of urban gentrification 
(here, the process of poor people, mostly 
of color, being displaced by those with 


more resources and economic power). The 
forces of gentrification in Francisville 
look similar to the same process in other 
parts of the United States: further policing 
and surveillance, police harassment of 
homeless and youth, evictions of squat¬ 
ters, early developers purchasing aban¬ 
doned buildings, increased city attention 


on the historically ignored “quality” of the 
neighborhood buildings and property tax 
increases up to 1000% (700% in the case 
of the Shoe Store). 

The new mayor of Philadelphia Michael 
Nutter ran on a platform of crime reduc¬ 
tion in the 


The Fight to End Human Warehousing in Philadelphia 

Disabled in Action Demonstrates to Close Philly’s Nursing Home 


By Crash 

On August 18 at 9:00 am, the Philadelphia group Dis¬ 
abled in Action began a sit-in demonstration in front 
of the Philadelphia Nursing Home on Girard Avenue. 
Disabled in Action is part of a national movement called 
ADAPT (American Disabled for Attendant Programs 
Today) that has been fighting for 25 years for the freedom 
of People with Disabilities. 

Philadelphia ADAPT demanded that “Mayor Michael 
Nutter gets out of the nursing home business.” The 
Philadelphia Nursing Home (PNH) is the only city run 
Nursing Home in the city. In spite of its high ratio of 
staff to patients, PNH has higher than average incidents 
of bedsores, depression and neglect, according to the 
Department of Community Medicaid/Medicare Services. 

In a press release distributed at the demonstration, 
Philadelphia ADAPT organizer German Parodi, himself 
a quadriplegic, states, “The city is warehousing human 
beings, treating them like cattle. People can and do live 
independently in the city like I do. I work and am a part 
of the Community. People deserve their chance to live 
and be a part of the community rather than lying in their 
own waste in a human warehouse.” 

After attempting to close the PNH by meeting with May¬ 
or Michael Nutter and City Health Commissioner Donald 
Schwartz in the beginning of the year, which ended with 


non-committal and vague replies, Disabled in Action took 
their message to the street, in an effort to raise awareness 
and build grassroots support, instead of relying solely on 
good-faith of city officials. 

The group demonstrated outside of the nursing home for 
five days straight and on one afternoon blocked traffic on 
Girard Ave. 

On Friday, August 22, Mayor Michael Nutter met with 
Disabled in Action and discussed a plan in which the city 
will transition 50 or more people out of the nursing home 
and into the community in the next six months and close 
those beds permanently. Nutter made a verbal, 
though not written, commitment to this plan and 
Disabled in Action is committing to make sure 
he sees it through. 

While bringing up the poor conditions of the 
nursing home, ADAPT contends that it is not 
only a matter of mismanagement but a matter of 
the rights of People with Disabilities and the de¬ 
humanizing nature of nursing homes in general. 

“The longer you stay in a nursing home the more 
depressed you become, said Parodi. “You get an 
institutionalized mentality.” 

ADAPT’s national website states: 


Because of outdated attitudes toward people with dis¬ 
abilities which label us as “sick”, our needs are seen as 
“medical” and a huge system of institutional facilities has 
developed to provide for these needs. This institutional¬ 
ized industry which has developed continues to use up 
massive amounts of funds to maintain the status quo. 
ADAPT wants to reverse the bias so that community 
based attendant services are the common option, and 
nursing homes are reserved as a last resort. 

For more information, contact German Parodi of Phila¬ 
delphia ADAPT at 215-971-0660 or Disabled in Action at 
215-627-7255 



photo from citypaper.net in article "They Said, He Said" by Andrew Thompson, 9/3/08 


















When Repression Reins, It Pours 


by Elliott 

Something has lit a fire in my gut lately, 
and it’s not the tangy gazpacho chilling 
in my fridge. It’s not the body bags pil¬ 
ing up in Iraq, or the precipitous decline 
of our planet’s wild systems, or any 
of the other train wrecks concocted by 
elites in the Global North. For the last 
three weeks, I’ve been spitting barbs be¬ 
cause so many people I know have been 
getting targeted, terrorized and thrown 
in jail by the police. 

The number of folks in my field of 
vision who’ve been rounded up since 
mid-June is startling, and I feel com¬ 
pelled to write about them here. Though 
they might appear in the news as a series 
of disparate, isolated incidents, I think 
my friends’ stories indicate a broader 
pattern of police repression that’s all too 
common—particularly against activists 
of color. 

NYC\ 

Following the April 26th acquittal of 
four cops who killed Sean Bell and 
wounded two others in a hail of 50 bul¬ 
lets, NYC saw a surge of social move¬ 
ment calling for police accountability 
and community power. Rallies, marches, 
and a near-riot popped off around the 
city, while A1 Sharption’s “slowdown” 
blockades on May 8th captured national 
media attention. Since that time, actions 
specific to the Bell case have largely 
subsided, and much of the public energy 
and outrage has dissipated (or, at least, 
been brought to a simmer.) 

At the same time, a few sustained proj¬ 
ects have taken root in the wake of the 
NYPD’s most brazen murder yet of an 
unarmed person of color. Among these is 
a series of citywide copwatch trainings 
being promoted by the People’s Justice 
Coalition and Malcolm X Grassroots 
Movement, coupled with a growing 
interest in community alternatives to 
policing generally. 

Caught in this climate is Rebel Diaz. A 
conscious hip hop crew comprised of 



three MCs-Chilean brothers RodStarz 
and Gl, and Afro-Boricua rapper Fah 
Tere—Rebel Diaz is well known in both 
activist circles and hip hop scenes in 
NYC. In the crowd I run with, they’re 
public figures you can count on to be 
outspoken about imperialism, racism, 
gentrification and police brutality. So 
it’s not surprising that they were singled 
out for special treatment by New York’s 
Finest. 

On June 18th, Rodstarz and Gl stopped 
to observe several police officers harass¬ 
ing a street vendor in the Hunts Point 
area of the Bronx. Knowing a sense of 
public accountability can deter police 
abuses, the two MCs asked for the badge 
numbers of the cops in question. But this 
time the strategy backfired: the police 
snapped, dragged the two men to the 
ground, beat them up a little, and hauled 
them off to the 41st precinct. They were 
later charged with “obstruction of jus¬ 
tice” and “resisting arrest.” 

Within hours of RodStarz and Gl’s ar¬ 
rest, a citywide call went out for folks 
to demonstrate at the building where 
the brothers were being held, and to 
barrage the precinct with calls in protest. 
(In Michigan at the time, I was hit with 
a stream of text messages about the 
situation.) The emergency actions drew 
a big response, and both brothers were 
released the following morning; their 
court cases are pending. 

If the story ended there, I’d take it as a 
sign that cops are touchy about public 
confrontations following the Bell trial, 
but that prompt action on our part can 
keep their abuses in check. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there’s more to tell. A week after 
the brothers’ arrest, in the early hours of 
June 25th, unidentified police officers 
burst into Gl’s apartment in Harlem 
with guns drawn. According to Gl’s of¬ 
ficial statement 

The uniformed police officers did not 
knock, nor announce themselves, nor 
verbally identify themselves before or 
during their entry into my apartment. 
They pointed their guns at us the whole 
time as they verbally barraged [my 

roommate DW, 
my friend] 

MM and I with 
questions as to 
who we were 
and what we 
were doing 
there. 

As I lay on the 
ground with 
my hands up, I 
replied loudly 
and clearly 
that I lived 
there, and that 
everyone in 
the house was 
supposed to be 


Immigration iR the Southwest 


by Jen Rock 

In the early 1990’s, close to the imple¬ 
mentation of the North American Free 
Trade Agreement, U.S. immigration 
policy heightened security along the US/ 
Mexico border. Instead of preventing 
entrance without legal documentation, 
“Operation Gatekeeper” in San Diego 
and “Operation Hold-the-Fine” in El 
Paso have merely served as a “fimnel”- 
pushing 52% of migration traffic through 
the Sonoran desert of southern Arizona 
(Fernandez, 2007). The route through 
the desert, used by thousands of migrants 
every day, is at best a 3 days journey. 
Most migrants are ill prepared for the 
terrain and climate. Without appropriate 
shoes or clothes, food, or water to drink, 
the journey is extremely dangerous. 

Founded in 2004, No More Deaths, a 
faith-based humanitarian aid organi¬ 
zation, works with migrants passing 
through the southern Arizona desert. 
Providing fundamental supplies such as 


food, water, and first aid to migrants can 
mean the difference between life and 
death. 

Over the course of six days in Arivaca, a 
small section of the Sonoran desert, our 
group of seven No More Deaths volun¬ 
teers saw over 100 migrants. On separate 
occasions we saw groups of people rang¬ 
ing in size from thirty to one. It is virtu¬ 
ally impossible to count the number of 
tracks we found in the sand, or the num¬ 
ber of migrants who left no traces as all. 
Two patrols happen most days volunteers 
are at Arivaca, one in the early morning 
and one in the evening. As we patrol the 
desert we announce, “Hello, we’re volun¬ 
teers with the church. We have water and 
food and medical help. Don’t be scared. 
We’re not the border patrol.” 

The migrants we encountered needed 
services ranging from food and water 
to one medical evaluation. The ques¬ 
tion that haunts the work we do: if we 





The No Mas Muertes crew on patrol (from nomoredeaths.org) 


there. 

They replied incredulously, repeatedly 
yelling their questions as to who we were, 
with threats as to what would happen to us 
if I was found to be lying. 

After various other taunts and threats, 
including accusing us of harboring a fugi¬ 
tive criminal suspect, they departed just as 
quickly as they had arrived, down a side 
stairway adjacent to my apartment. 

They did not stay to search me or my 
roommates, or the apartment for any signs 
of the supposed fugitive they were looking 
for. 

Gl did get the badge numbers of two of¬ 
ficers involved in the raid—by running into 
the middle of the street and flagging down 
a police vehicle that was peeling away 
from the scene. But even with that infor¬ 
mation, the incursion remains a mystery: 
“Both the 25th and 23rd NYPD precinct, 


© 


which patrol my block, have denied that 
the officers involved are from their com¬ 
mand.” 

Two weeks ago, this news filled me with 
a sense of dread. I asked myself: where 
did the officers who raided Gl’s apart¬ 
ment come from? Is this a police scare 
tactic, considering the high profile of the 
Rebel Diaz crew? Are police officers in 
New York veering into the realm of para¬ 
military-style violence against activists of 
color? 

There’s still only sketchy information 
available at this point, but alongside other 
recent cases of police abuse, a formula 
seems to be emerging. The sequence of 
events goes like this: first a high-profile 
case of police brutality evokes public 
outrage and disgust; then, a few mod¬ 
est grassroots projects emerge to curtail 
police violence; finally, the cops execute 
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Community Bike Shops Should Not Be Funded [by Grants] 

Where are you 



by Laila Davis 

This summer I attended the Bike!Bike! con¬ 
ference in Pittsburgh. Bike!Bike! is a yearly 
gathering of community and non-profit bike 
shops and projects. One of the topics that 
many of the attendees were interested in 
was how to become an official non-profit 
501(c)(3) in order to be eligible for grants. 
While there are benefits to operating as a 
non-profit, I feel that the disadvantages 
aren’t as often discussed, so I’ll lay out 
some of them here. If you’re thinking about 
incorporating as a non-profit or applying 
for foundation grants, you should consider 
these issues carefully first: 

• The application process for grants is com¬ 
petitive, fostering rivalry between organiza¬ 
tions which should be working together. 

• Non-profits often find themselves molding 
their programming to what’s “hot” among 
funders, rather than to the needs of their 
community or the passions and talents of 
their workers. 

• Funders can revoke grants if your orga¬ 
nization takes a political stance that they 
don’t like. The fear of this happening serves 
to keep small organizations quiet. As these 
organizations are often created out of some 
sort of idea of addressing inequalities in 
society, losing your political voice is a big 
deal. 

• Once you start down the non-profit road, 
you have to have someone in your organi¬ 
zation who spends hours of her time search¬ 
ing for and applying for grants, rather than 
working with people and bikes. Founda¬ 
tions were created primarily to protect the 
wealth of ruling classes from income and 
estate taxes. 

Also to make exploitative corporations look 
good. Is this something you want to buy 
into? 

• With funding, people sometimes start to 
think about making a “career” out of their 


work, and the non-profit is often struc¬ 
tured like the capitalist businesses we 
are trying to surpass. Fitting an organiza¬ 
tion into a formal non-profit structure 
can mean losing the flexibility of a more 
grassroots, movement-building structure. 

• Grant money can be unstable because it 
depends on the larger capitalist economy. 
Say you’re getting your grant from the 
Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation. 

Where is that money really coming from? 
The sale of software. So if there’s an 
economic downturn and people buy less 
software, Microsoft isn’t going to be able 
to skim the top off as much corporate 
profit, and they’ll make fewer grants. I 
also just find it rather ridiculous that the 
fates of necessary social programs are tied 
to things as unrelated as software sales. 

• Using grants to offer goods/services for 
free maintains a charity-type relationship 
which is dehumanizing for the people 
who need those goods and services and 
shields the corporations that mistreat their 
workers from public scrutiny. Wal-Mart 
is my favorite example: Wal-Mart doesn’t 
pay its workers a living wage, so they can’t 
afford to pay for their own services, such 
as health care. They can, however, often 
qualify for free or reduced cost health care 
offered by non-profits. These non-profits 
are funded by grants from corporate foun¬ 
dations who in turn get their money from 
corporate profits. So the Wal-Mart Founda¬ 
tion may be funding free or reduced cost 
health care for Wal-Mart workers. Why not 
just pay the workers enough to purchase 
their own health care like other people? 

Well, that would involve too much human 
dignity, wouldn’t it? 

So if you don’t apply for grants, how are 
you supposed to run a bike shop? There are 
shops, such as the Grease Pit in Minneapo¬ 
lis, that succeed without grant funding. A 
shop can cover its rent, utilities, insurance 
and tool purchases with cash donations that 


come directly from those who use the shop. 
There are many ways that the people who 
use your shop can contribute. They can 
make cash donations for use of the space 
or parts. Those who aren’t able to give cash 
can do work-trade or donate bikes or parts, 
which usually are pretty easy to find. Or 
they can offer some other skill/asset your 
shop needs, like free copies. Grassroots 
fund-raising in the form of collecting used 
bikes from people in your area and alleycat 
race benefits are also an option. 

While running a bike shop without grants 
takes a lot of volunteer time and commit¬ 
ment, every grassroots institution we add 
to the movement increases the time and en¬ 
ergy available to those in our community to 
create more. If you can get yourself a bike 
for four hours of work trade and fix it for 
free, rather than working for some corpora¬ 
tion to earn the money to buy and fix that 
bike (or worse, a car!), you can give that 
time back to the community instead. Maybe 
you could invest it in community-based 
co-operatively run child care, restaurants, 


grocery stores, or medical care. Each of 
these institutions supports the people work¬ 
ing in the others. 

A question to ask at the next meeting of 
your organization: “Do you create situa¬ 
tions in which people can experience their 
personal power, their connection to oth¬ 
ers, and their ability to work together for 
change?” How would gaining funding as 
a non-profit work towards or against these 
goals? 

For more information on how non-profits 
are insidiously draining radical energy from 
social movements, read The Revolution 
Will Not Be Funded: Beyond the Non- 
Profit Industrial Complex by Incite! Women 
of Color Against Violence. 


Laila is a freelance free non-non-profit 
community organizer with interests in 
community-building, local independent 
business, and the Cedar-Riverside neigh¬ 
borhood She s enjoying biking much more 
since she learned to put air in her tires. 


targeted crackdowns on activists who’re bringing them 
scrutiny. By late June I had a feeling that the events in 
NYC contained an inner logic. My hunch was confirmed 
when I heard about a recent house raid in Philadelphia. 
Philly 

In the city of brotherly love, the same formula was 
repeated almost verbatim. First there was a case of police 
brutality: on May 5th, 12 to 14 Philadelphia cops were 
caught on camera by a Fox News helicopter as they 
dragged three shooting suspects from a vehicle and took 
turns kicking and beating them en masse. Much like the 
Bell case, footage of a rampaging mob of Philly police 
also prompted a broad public response. In fact, just a day 
after protesting the acquittal of Sean Bell’s killers, A1 
Sharpton announced his intention to travel to Philadel¬ 
phia to address the situation. But beyond public speakers 
and movement figureheads, action was also a-brewin’ at 
the grassroots. 

Some movement crystallized in the Francisville area 
of Philly, where a multiracial collective house started 
circulating petitions to address growing police harass¬ 


ment. Like many soon-to-be gentrifying neighborhoods, 
Francisville has endured aggressive policing as cops 
patrol on behalf of wealthy landlords and residents from 
encroaching developments. The house’s petition con¬ 
fronted the climate of fear and intimidation by calling on 
Philadelphia’s Mayor and Police Commissioner to attend 
community meetings on police brutality, surveillance 
cameras, and “stop and frisk” policies. 

The response was fast and flagrant; on June 13th, the 
Francisville house was raided by plainclothes police 
officers. As in New York, the cops entered without a 
warrant, and in this case the housemates were detained 
for 12 hours without charge. The pretext used by police 
to enter the house still isn’t clear (officers on the scene 
called the housemates a “hate group,” alleging they found 
“literature about killing cops” and “propaganda against 
the government” on the premises) but it is known that the 
Department of Homeland Security, the Housing Authority 
and the Department of Licensing all conducted tours of 
the property within hours. 

When the residents eventually returned home, they found 


their building closed by the city for code violations, and it 
became clear later that the property had been thoroughly 
searched. Daniel Moffat, a resident of the Francisville 
house, found that 

My computer was gone. I was informed that the Depart¬ 
ment of State had taken my computer for evidence. I 
couldn’t find my phone list that was posted on the wall. I 
couldn’t find a notepad with a bunch of my notes in it. I 
couldn’t find this little book with a lot of phone numbers 
in it. 

News of the raid in Philly reached me just a few days 
after the arrests of RodStarz and Gl, and it shook me up. 
Not only was it troubling that a measly petition could 
draw the ire of the power structure, but two of my friends 
had stayed in the Francisville house just weeks before 
it was raided, and thus narrowly escaped being detained 
themselves. 

Right now the folks in Philadelphia have regained access 
to their house, but continue to fight a legal battle over 
the building’s alleged code violations. Investigation also 
continues into why the house was targeted by local and 
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Organizing to Abolish the Prison-Industrial Complex 


-An interview with Rose Braz nf the CRIO Media Committee, about Critical Resistance’s 10 year 
anniversary conference on Sept 26-28 in Oakland, CA 


By Hans Bennett 

The prison abolitionist group, Crtical Resistance (CR) is 
organizing a conference to mark the tenth anniversary of 
their groundbreaking 1998 conference at UC-Berkeley. 
For more info: www.criticalresistance.org 

Hans Bennett: What does “prison abolitionist” mean? 

Rose Braz: CR seeks to abolish the prison industrial 
complex (PIC): the use of prisons, policing and the larger 
system of the prison industrial complex as an “answer” to 
what are social, political and economic problems, not just 
prisons. 


our society’s problems. 

Abolition means creating sustainable, healthy com¬ 
munities empowered to create safety and rooted 
in accountability, instead of relying on policing, 
courts, and imprisonment which are not creating 
safe communities. 

HB: How has prison changed in 10 years? 

RB: One recent shift is that our denunciation of 
conditions inside has been twisted into justifica¬ 
tions for expanding the system, particularly through 
what are sometimes called “boutique prisons”. 



Abolition defines both the goal we seek and the way we 
do our work today. Abolition means a world where we 
do not use prisons, policing and the larger system of the 
prison industrial complex as an “answer” to what are so¬ 
cial, political and economic problems. Abolition means 
that instead we put in place the things that would reduce 
incidents of harm at the front end and address harm in a 
non-punitive manner when harm does occur. Abolition 
means that harm will occur far less often and, that when 
harm does occur, we address the causes of that harm 
rather than rely on the failed solutions of punishment. 
Thus, abolition is taking a harm reductionist approach to 


For example, there is fairly uniform agreement that 
California’s now $10 billion-per-year prison system holds 
too many people, provides horrendous health and mental 
health care, underfunds and cuts programming and 
services and consistently fails to deliver on its promise 
of public safety. Nonetheless, California’s answer to this 
disaster has been to make it even bigger, building more 
prisons and in particular specialized prisons - for women, 
for elderly prisoners, for the sick, etc. 

What’s new and more insidious about this expansion is 
that it has not been couched in ‘tough on crime’ rheto¬ 


ric that politicians usually employ to justify expansion. 
Rather, in response to growing anti-prison public senti¬ 
ment, these plans have been grounded on the rhetoric 
of “prison reform” and in regard to people in women’s 
prisons: “gender responsiveness.” 

One current challenge is to continue to debunk the myth 
that bricks and mortar are an answer to these problems 
and to make common sense that the only real answer 
to California’s prison crisis is to reduce the number of 
people in prison and number of prisons toward the goal 
of abolition. 


An Inside View: The Madness Continues 


by Sadot Williams 

DQ 3608, 175 Progress Drive, Waynes- 
burg, PA 15370 

May 2008 

With wars on terrorism being fought in 
Iraq and Afghanistan costing tax payers 
billions of dollars a month, a sub-prime 
mortgage meltdown and high food and gas 
prices, why am I not the least bit surprised 
that the State of Pennsylvania has found 
the prison industrial complex so lucra¬ 
tive and recession proof that legislators in 
Harrisburg have dug deep into the state’s 
coffer and the Pennsylvania General As¬ 
sembly has come up with well over seven 
hundred million dollars to build three new 
maximum security prisons, which will 
bring the number to a staggering 30 state 
prisons in operation. 

When SCI Forest and Fayette were built a 
few years back, the excuse that was given 


to the general public was that these two 
new prisons were to replace SCI Pitts¬ 
burgh and Waynesburg because they were 
old and not economically feasible. Well, 
as soon as SCI Forest and Fayette were up 
and running, SCI Pittsburgh and Waynes¬ 
burg were closed down. However, SCI 
Pittsburgh opened right back up, just over 
a year and a half later, under the clock of 
so-called over-crowding which looks like 
it was the game plan from the very begin¬ 
ning. 

It should be very clear to all by now that 
as long as Governor Ed Rendell and state 
legislators in Harrisburg keep giving the 
PA-DOC “Department of Corruption” and 
the Parole Board a blank check, backed 
by the state taxpayers, they will do noth¬ 
ing to combat intentionally manufactured 
“over-crowding.” “Over-crowding” could 
be eradicated all together if the PA DOC 
would let prisoners that are well over their 
parole minimum dates take the necessary 


programs mandated by the Parole Board. 
If not, things will go from bad to worse. 

Correction counselors are slow to add the 
names of prisoners to the already long 
waiting list for program classes. This 
tactic will insure denial of parole if the 
mandated programs are not completed 
when the prisoner is reviewed by the PA 
Parole Board. 

Also parole denial will continue until 
parole officers are given clear instructions 
to stop taking a zero tolerance approach 
toward the men and women on their case¬ 
load and not violate them for being five 
to ten minutes late for a halfway house 
curfew or for having a cell phone in the 
year 2008! 

These are just a few of the ways that the 
PA Department of Corruption and the PA 
Parole Board keep state prisons constantly 
filled to their maximum capacity. 


HB: How has the anti-prison move¬ 
ment evolved in the last 10 years? 

RB: In the last decade, I think the 
movement has become more coordi¬ 
nated, is growing and has shifted the 
debate from one about reform to one 
that includes abolition. 

In 1998, while there were numerous 
people and organizations working 
around conditions of confinement, the 
death penalty, etc., and in particular 
using litigation and research strategies; 
grassroots organizing challenging the 
PIC was at a low following the crack¬ 
down on the movement in the 1970’s 
and 80’s. We believe that a grassroots 
movement is a necessary prerequisite to 
change. CR is bringing people together 
through our conferences, campaigns, 
and projects toward the goal of helping 
to build that movement. 

I also believe the debate has shifted and 
unlike a decade ago, abolition is on the 
table. A prerequisite to seeking any 
social change is the naming of it. In 

continued on page 22... 


























From Public Enemy 
To Enemy nf The State 

by Robert Saleem Holbrook 


Confirmation of Homeland 
Security in PA Prisons 

By Sehu-Kessa-Saa Tabansi with the agents to force take finger prints. 


When I was a child I used to often walk past the old Eastern State Penitentiary on 
Fairmount Avenue in North Philadelphia and stare in awe at its high walls and ramparts 
seemingly towering into the sky believing naively that the old prison was an ancient 
castle from the days of knights and kings. There were times myself and other kids my 
age used to try and scale the walls to get a glimpse of what was inside, how ironic it 
is that now for the past 18 years I’ve been trying to figure out how to scale out of the 
numerous prisons I’ve been imprisoned in since the age of 16. 

I’ve often sat in my cell in total isolation and solitude attempting to figure out what 
bought me to this point in my life where at the age of 34 I’ve been imprisoned for 18 
years with the rest of my life destined for the same thing. During 3 years of confine¬ 
ment in the state’s control unit (Special Management Unit) at SCI-Greene I had the 
unique opportunity to actually back track practically every poor decision I made in my 
life that eventually culminated in my imprisonment. When you are locked down for 23 
hours a day 7 days a week you have the ability to engage in such personal adventures of 
discovery. 

The pivotal decision that culminated in my imprisonment occurred when I was 14 years 
old hanging out with some friends on the corner admiring a car an older guy from the 
neighborhood had. 

He sold drugs and seemed to have it all and that’s what I wanted, i-e. the girls, the 
clothes, the respect, etc. It wasn’t until years later while in my early 20’s that I came to 
understand the distinction between my wants and needs but at that moment I suffered 
from “reckless youth” and could only see the benefits that selling drugs provided. That 
admiration led me to compliment his car and we struck up a conversation that culmi¬ 
nated in me agreeing to sell drugs for him. It was that decision, combined with a series 
of other poor judgment decisions and circumstances that resulted in a Life Without 
Parole sentence 2 years later for being an “alleged” lookout to a drug related murder. 
There was a time in this country when it was said that “youth were generally allowed 
mistakes. “ However, that is not the case anymore unless we’re talking about President 
George W. Bush who could blame his early cocaine addiction on “being young and a 
little irresponsible.” 

Little did I know, but that decision, to become involved in gangs and the drug trade, put 
me on a collision course with not only other gang members and law enforcement but 
with the federal government’s war on drugs. Overnight I had unknowingly transformed 
from a “kid” to “public enemy” in the eyes and perception of the public and govern¬ 
ment. For in order for the government to wage a war on drugs it must define someone as 
the enemy, it must identify and create “public enemies” the public can vilify and fear in 
order to justify its war and multi-billion dollar budgets to the people and Congress. The 
enemies were identified. The government had declared war on a substantial segment of 
its citizenry, in particular youth of color ie. “gang bangers”. 

As a “public enemy” it was therefore easy for the state to impose a Life Without Parole 
sentence on myself and countless other juvenile offenders caught up in the street wars. 
Despite our age we were the expendable casualties of the war on drugs. From my arrest, 
conviction and sentencing I was a “statistic” on the policy charts of law enforcement 
briefings to the media, politicians, government committees, etc. demonstrating law 
enforcement’s “imminent” victory against street gangs and drug lords. Like the “body 
count” tallies in Vietnam and now Iraq my imprisonment was a slogan or prop for pub¬ 
lic consumption demonstrating the war is being won and the “bad” guys are losing. 

Initially content with the government imposed “public enemy” label I unwittingly 
played into the stereotype while imprisoned, accepting and conforming to the dog-eat- 
dog environment of prison. I didn’t care about anything and sought to adopt, hone, and 
sharpen the criminal and predatory traits that dominate the prison system and contrib¬ 
utes to the criminality of its inhabitants. I saw no need to change or evolve beyond my 
perception; this was part of the “game” and on another level beyond my perception part 
of the governments “script” for young public enemies. 

In the controlled environment of prison the script is even more predictable. Act out, 
break the rules, be “disciplined” via the hole, be released and replay script. Like the 

script on the streets both sides pretty much accepted their roles. Imprisoned we were 
society’s “public enemies” and in the eyes of the guards it was their patriotic duty to 
imprison us, having been conditioned to believe they were/are manning the walls in the 
nation’s war on drugs. The institution of justice in this country, from the police, to the 
courts, to the Department of Corrections is built on a “war model” and its target is youth 



In direct response to the concerns of (the 
defenestrator issue 41 May 2008 page 
#11 Homeland Security Shakedown in 
PA Prisons) we would like to confirm that 
agents identifying themselves as immigra¬ 
tion agents first appeared at SCI Rockview 
in late 2007. 

After a shakedown of this writer’s cell al¬ 
leging to be searching for correspondence 
to affirm gang activity this writer was 
framed on an unrelated prison infraction 
of contraband in which the prison secu¬ 
rity subsequently had the prison hearing 
examiner remand the writer to Disciplin¬ 
ary Segregation. This writer filed proper 
administrative paperwork arguing that a 
wire was planted by security officers upon 
the writer refusing to cooperate with the 
illegal reading of his mail without regional 
approval of a deputy secretary of correc¬ 
tions. The writer also caught one security 
officer attempting to steal a letter which 
the officer tried to deny and returned. 

The program review committee of the 
institution later reduced the writer’s sanc¬ 
tion and released him from the segrega¬ 
tion unit. The writer spent Christmas of 
2007 through New Years 2008 in the RHU 
(Hole) on this bogus misconduct. 

When officially discharged to general 
population January 3, 2008 shortly after 
the fourth or later this writer was visited 
by officers posing as immigration agents. 
The writer was bom in this country. 

One African-American and Latino agent 
was screening Blacks, Latinos and Asian 
prisoners. Mainly those of the Caribbean, 
Latin America and Asia. This writer was 
the only known prisoner that refused to be 
interrogated and answer questions. Prison¬ 
ers cooperated and were finger printed and 
made agreements with signatures concern¬ 
ing deportation hearings. 

This writer was threatened by agents 
with physical harm and federal detention 
though he is a lifer already. 

The agents claimed they would place 
him in their jails all over the country. The 
writer replied you don’t own a jail. The 
agents reversed their negative attempts 
and attempted to coerce the writer into 
answering questions. Finally, when the Af¬ 
rican-American agent could not succeed 
and this writer repeatedly requested an 
attorney, the agents said that the Federal 
Immigration Department doesn’t have to 
provide access to an attorney. 

This writer was one of the last prison¬ 
ers in the closed official visiting room in 
a closed visiting office with the agents. 

He was not allowed to eat or leave. Calls 
were made for an extraction team along 



The writer, figuring that his finger prints 
are already in a data base and it would 
be senseless to further endanger himself 
agreed to give the finger prints under du¬ 
ress but still would not sign official paper 
work confirming the finger prints were in 
fact his and would not cooperate to any 
extent in answering questions. 

After the ordeal of the finger prints this 
writer grieved the institution for the abuse 
he suffered. 

The official response named the agents as 
Office of Homeland Security (Department 
of Immigration). 

Further, it was revealed that the agents 
were given my name by the Institution’s 
Security. 

Upon this writer’s own investigation it 
has been determined that the institution’s 
employees have been instructed to report 
prisoners they deem suspicious to the 
prison Security Intelligence Lieutenant 
who relays it up the chain to the Security 
Intelligence Captain who then contacts 
outside agencies to further run surveil¬ 
lance and investigations into the prisoners. 

There is a compiled list at the institutional 
level that is turned over by fax and email 
or call. 

In this writer’s case it is relevant to note 
that when the writer attempted to open an 
outside savings account the bank request¬ 
ed Social Security Identification. Since 
the writer is a lifer with seventeen years 
of incarceration he sought to fill out an 
application for a new Social Security card 
to send the bank a copy. The prison mail 
room and security intercepted the applica¬ 
tion but gave the writer his mail. 

Between the mail room employees and se¬ 
curity office the morons assume the writer 
is an illegal immigrant and is seeking a 
social security number thus turning him 
over to the state fascists. The fact that the 
writer has organic hair Iocs (dreads) and 
is a hot target for the DOC didn’t help the 
circumstances. The writer did not coop¬ 
erate with the INS-Homeland Security 
photographing either which was part of 
the finger-printing process. 

These agents are routinely in at least this 
camp on any given Thursday of a month. 

Without alerting COINTELLPRO para¬ 
noia this writer would like to advise those 
who are conscious to pay more attention 
to un-identifiable state agents such as em¬ 
ployees that appear at the institution and 
then disappear under covers such as termi¬ 
nation, resigning, transferred, mysterious 
leave of absence especially in the medical, 




STOPMAX 

Hundreds gather against Control Unit torture at Temple University 


by dave onion 

“...body language and verbal skills got 
separated. I talk through a little window, 
this wide, this high and all I see is the 
face. I don’t see the body language. The 
people on the tier with me, you talk under 
the door. You don’t see people. This sepa¬ 
ration causes chaos in the human mind. 
This is what segregation units do to the 
human mind.... Segregation Units are an 
abomination. Prisons don’t work. They’re 
wrong in concept, they’re wrong in appli¬ 
cation. They’re wrong to the core. They’re 
an abomination.. Some people don’t 
survive this...” This was Bobby Dellelo 
describing his experience being housed in 
a Control Unit in Walpole. He still suffers 
from sleeplessness and is recovering from 
the experience. 

Of the 2.3 plus million locked up in US 
prisons, thousands are kept in Control 
Units, places where prisoners are on 
permanent lockdown, usually in their cells 
23 hours a day. Here prisoners live in near 
complete isolation. There is no contact 
with other prisoners, visits from outside 
are rare, more restricted and difficult and 
more often than not prisoners’ only human 
contact is with prison guards, who are 
often abusive and violent. Many prison¬ 
ers in isolation experience beatings, and 
various forms of physical and mental tor¬ 
ture. Even the experience of being put in 
isolation is considered by many a form of 
torture, as basic psychological and mental 
functions break down. 

From May 30 through June 1st, hundreds 
converged on Temple University for 
STOPMAX, a conference focusing on 
solitary confinement in US prisons. For a 
few days, former prisoners, their families 
and loved ones and others, mostly folks 
already doing organizing in some way re¬ 
lated to supermax prisons or control units 
brushed shoulders, shared experiences 
and generally exchanged ideas, tactics and 
visions for what many of us want to see 
emerge as a renewed prison movement to 
end Control Unit torture. 

Many former prisoners represented vo¬ 
cally and the stories they shared were 
powerful reminders of why we were all 
there. At panels, in workshops, in casual 
conversations in the halls, conference 
goers talked about the abuse and torture 
that is the essence of the control unit. 

One workshop began with a showing of 
surveillance camera footage of a prisoner 
in a cell extraction being beaten and put 
in a restraint chair, itself a brutal form of 


torture. Others presented on psychiatric 
torture and forced drugging of prisoners. 
A workshop on Security Threat Groups 
laid out how street organizations are espe¬ 
cially targetted in prisons. And a number 
of presenters spoke on specific instances 
of torture in US prisons as well as how 
Control Units create the psychological 
breakdown Bobby Delello described 
above, of witnessing their comrades com¬ 
ing apart at the seams. This is, after all, in 
many ways exactly the point of Control 
Units. 

Former political prisoners turned out in 
force. For those doing disproportionately 
long sentences for their organizing and 
attacks on a repressive racist system, the 
reality of prisoner abuse comes as no sur¬ 
prise. But it was incredibly heartening to 
hear from the likes of Ray Fuc Fevasseur, 
Faura Whitehorn, Robert King Wilker- 
son, Bilal Sunni Amin, Forenzo Komboa 
Ervin and others most of whom did bids 
in the notorious control units at Marion 
and Florence, prisons built with explicit 
intent of confining and breaking political 
troublemakers from grass roots struggles. 
Despite years of hell, our political prison¬ 
ers for the most part managed to survived 
in tact. Hearing the sustained pride and 
defiance behind their actions despite years 
of attempts by the state to systematically 
break their spirits, was encouraging to say 
the least. 

Robert King Wilkerson of the Angola 3 
spent 29 years in isolation before being 
released. Speaking at the kick off event 
for the conference in front of Eastern 
State Penitentiary, King relayed some 
of this spiritual defiance:’’Even though I 
was in prison, prison was not in me and I 


wasn’t going to allow it to get in me. I 
would not allow myself to get institution¬ 
alized. don’t get me wrong, I’m not trying 
to minimize the impact of solitary confine¬ 
ment. It is true it is brutal, but at the same 
time I have to maintain control.” 

An interesting history of the genesis of the 
Control Unit at Marion was recounted by 
Forenzo Komboa Ervin, former panther 
and author of Anarchism and the Black 
Revolution (a good book, check it out). 
With rebellions “breaking out everywhere 
you could look,” the state had worries 
about the spread of rebellions inside and 
outside of prison walls... According to Er¬ 
vin, “in the mid to late 1960s, the revolu¬ 
tionary movement had taken over the pris¬ 
ons, just like for a time they’d taken over 
society. The Civil Rights movement, it 
birthed the Black Power movement and it 
birthed in turn the Black Fiberation Army 
and all these movements came into the 
prisons. They were throwing people into 
prisons left and right, large portions of 
activists were thrown into prisons at this 
time, so when they resorted to the Control 
Unit, it was an expression of defeat. They 
were at their wits end as to what to do 
about revolutionary attitudes sprouting in 
the prisons themselves.” During a prison 
uprising, riding on the waves of Attica, 
Ervin was beaten and maced severely 
before being taken to the so called START 
program (officially ), in Springfield, MO 
a program run by psychologists specifi¬ 
cally to break the wills of rebel prisoners. 
The program was shut down after a suc¬ 
cessful campaign, but only to lead to the 
opening of Marion, by some of the very 
architects of the START program. Marion 
was the first Control Unit as we know it 
and quickly became home to many of the 
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political prisoners at the time. 

Ray Fuc Fevasseur, a former political 
prisoner, utilized his military training 
(intended for him to use against the Viet¬ 
namese peope) to carry out direct actions 
against the state and corporations with 
tied to South Africa’s Apartheid regime. 
Once the state caught up with him, he 
was tried and out of fear of his organiz¬ 
ing potential sent directly to Marion, the 
only place they felt they could confine 
him. “They know political prisoners are 
motivated differently, we’re not motivated 
by greed, we’re not motivated by turf 
wars, we’re not motivated by drugs and 
they treat you like you have an infectious 
disease. They don’t want to see those 
ideals. They don’t want to see someone 
whose mind only knows what’s in their 
heart among the prisoner population,” 
recounted Ray during the conference. 

Further encouragement came from the 
rare chance to be around hundreds of oth¬ 
ers in the trenches for what often feels like 


Immigration 



were not out here, who would offer this 
assistance? One migrant was so relieved 
to see compassionate help, knowing it was 
unlikely border patrol would find them in 
such a remote part of the desert. 

In 2005 the U.S. government estimated 
473 migrants died in their attempt to enter 
the U.S. (Fernandez, 2007). These deaths 
are a direct result of poor policy. The 
current U.S. / Mexico immigration policy 
reduces an incredibly complex situation 
into a simple problem that is solved with 
heightened surveillance and a fence. It 
neglects the historical context that migra¬ 
tion has on this continent as well as the 
integral role that undocumented labor 
serves in our economy. According to the 
Urban Institute 9.3- 12 million people live 
and work in the U.S. without legal permis¬ 
sion. These same people comprise 58% 
of the agricultural labor force (Fernandez, 
2007). The greatest challenge I found 
volunteering in the desert, with the limits 
of the humanitarian aid we are providing, 
is that we are only one small group in one 
small area. Right here, in this desert, I can 
stand in front of this very literal wall. The 
border is overt and explicit. The majority 
of the migrants who survive this treach¬ 
erous journey, upon entry, will surely 
encounter an entirely different host of far 
more covert borders. 








ds, my dear friends, please, please don’t be divertedjbyjj 
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—John McCain, on being interrupted just before^ 
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The RNC Welcoming Committee, is an anarchist/anti-authoritarian organiz¬ 
ing body that has been preparing for the 2008 Republican National Convention 
protests in St. Paul, Minnesota. 


the 


he can accept the GOP’s nomination, 9/4/08 


“The RNC Welcoming Commht^^alls for anyone and everyone vjhol 
cares about a better world tha^^^Klitickms claim to offer to “Swarm, 
Seize, and Stay,” on Septen^^^fe^^^iLfor Day ©nejs^bloc^ 
Downtown St. Paul.” -R N^^^ lSomS ^^mn ittee 
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The RNC-WC has divided Saint Paul into 7 sectors, so that organizing bodies throughout the country can coor¬ 
dinate their actions and blockade as many access points as possible. 


Your direct actions stand in stark contrast 
to the conventioneers inside the Xcel 
Energy Center, passively dragging the 
party line and the rest of this world down 
with it. 


Rally at the Capital: A diversity of dissent is on display here. 


Here, the red and black flags of the anti-capitalist bloc wave beside the massive puppets of Code Pink. The red and 
black flags say SOLIDARITY. STOP THE RAIDS. DIRECT ACTION AGAINST CAPITALISM. The pink puppets 
say I MISS AMERICA. I MISS JUSTICE. MAKE OUT NOT WAR. 

Here, on the Capitol steps, black banners are unfurled with the names of the war dead. 


Here, the voices of the Immigrant Rights Contingent echo beside those of the Poor People’s Economic Human Rights 
Campaign. MONEY FOR HUMAN NEEDS NOT FOR WAR, say the signs raised high. 


Here, across the lawn, a merry band of youth, mobile sound system on hand, prepare to Funk the War. 

Here, the music is heard by all, from Iraq veterans holding flags upside down to students and teachers fighting for free 
education to families demanding health care for all. 


By blockading Downtown Saint Paul, they hope to deny Republican delegates entrance into the Xcel Energy 
Center—and effectively shut down the RNC. 


“Swarm Seize, Stay (3S) means: 

1. Move into/around Downtown St. Paul via swarms of varying sizes... 

2. Seize space through both hard and soft, fixed and mobile, blockading methods. 

3. Stay engaged with the situation in downtown St. Paul as long as necessary. Regroup. Reinforce.” 


Major entrance/travel points in each Sector, from highway on-ramps, to busy intersections, to hotel shuttle bus 
loading spaces, are claimed by the affinity groups. 

“Thank you to the thousands of people 
who courageously faced 10 ton buses, 
concussion grenades, tear gas, pep¬ 
per spray, batons, charging horses, gas 
masks, rubber bullets, and all of the 
tools of repression and intimidation that 
were used yesterday to repress the public 
in this supposed democracy. 


Stop the war on immi¬ 
grants, rally at capital* 


We are inspired by the extraordinary peo¬ 
ple who stopped buses, blocked highway 
ramps, and breached concrete barriers to 
reclaim the streets and recapture the space 
of downtown St Paul” 

- From RNC WC, September 2, 2008 


Barricades Go Up* 


Puppets at the capital* 


*compiled from photo essays and "The Ground Noise and the Static: A Chronicle of the Battle of Saint Paul, RNC 2008" by Mike GW & James K (New York City) can be found in full at: 
http://news.infoshop.org/article.php?story=2008091516443261Otttrackback 






































a question of tactics ? 






Authored by: Kristofer on Monday, September 15 2008 @ 10:09 PM CDT 

The Black Bloc was totally and completely premature. All of the overwrought rhetoric above might be warranted 
if there was actual substantial damage. But all the pictures of Black Bloc destroying shit are of the same two or 
three store windows. The only thing that was really damaged by the Black Bloc was the Funk The War march. 
After the Black Bloc, Funk The War never regained their numbers or momentum. Is that worth a few broken 
windows? Nothing was even looted, for fuck’s sake. 

I guess I don’t understand what exactly was gained by fucking up Macy’s that day. Why wait until the RNC to 
start smashing shit? Why not stay at home and do it there? Honestly, when you guys started breaking windows, 
EVERYONE in my affinity group thought you guys were cops trying to incite us all to riot - there were so few of 
us and we were in such an inconsequential location, none of us could understand why people were starting to de¬ 
stroy property unless they were pigs. For real. (At no point did I think the Funk The War bureaucrats were cops.) 

I believe in keeping open all tactical possibilities, but I guess I don’t believe in confrontation for confrontation’s 
sake, especially when we are so hopelessly outgunned. Is that old activist thinking? Am I not an anarchist be¬ 
cause I’d rather wait till we actually have a chance at success? It seems to me this isn’t a revolutionary period, 
this isn’t even a proto-revolutionary period. Or is that an un-anarchist way of thinking, too? (For real, do you guys 
think it is? I’m not being sarcastic or rhetorical.) If so, why? I’m really trying to understand why you think this really 
quite minor amount of destruction was justified tactically. Or is tactical thinking bureacratic, too? 


Half dance party, half demo 


Authored by: biofilo on Monday, September 15 2008 @ 08:51 
PM CDT 

Look, you pretentious idiots, “gendarme” is NOT what they’re 
called here in the US. Your ridiculous attempts to come off as 
educated and clever just foreground how much of a barrier to rel¬ 
evance your reading in obscure French insurrectionist rhetoric is. 

Likewise, don’t knock the strategy and the tremendous amounts 
of organizing that took place--those were absolutely necessary 
to create the preconditions for your action. Without them, it would 
have been as much of a failure as all prior attempts in the past 
several years. 

Black bloc stuff is fine, and a lot of the stuff that happened Sep¬ 
tember 1 in St. Paul was amazing. But poor social skills—writing 
everyone else off as “activists” as so on--are not conducive to 
anarchist revolutionary struggle (or insurrectionism or whatever 
you self-important egotists are calling it these days to feel like 
you’re better than everyone else). When some of the alleged 
participants need legal support for serious trials ahead, it’s a 
particularly bad time for a few people to be spouting rhetoric and 
burning bridges. 

Don’t get a big head-insurrectionists in the US haven’t done 
anything impressive in years, and adding 40 minutes of rioting to 
your resume after other people did all the work to set up the situ¬ 
ation for you is not enough. Don’t worry, though, there’s plenty of 
struggle ahead--but we’ll especially need healthy relationships 
and mutual respect for that. 


ng the RNC, as with any large demonstration, anarchist message boards are filled with heated debates and tatical conversations. Among many points of contention is the different 
; of tactics employed by "Black Bloc" type groups who engage in property destruction and direct confrontation with police on one hand, and on the other, Funk the War, a creative, 
ifrontational, more open style of direct action using bright colors instead of black masks and dancing to create a spectacle rather than bricks, a few excerpts of message board 
id-fourth (from infoshop.org): i nlV fE 


from Wrecking You Again for the Very First Time* 
(anonymous) 


...The management of Funk the War begins to recognize our intentions of commandeering their 
decomposing endeavor. Our momentum necessarily severs from any objectives outlined in any 
spokes council. Aspiring bureaucrats shed tears for their failure to regulate, and the politics of 
impotency reveals an impotency of politics. With unabashed sincerity and intensity, the dead weight 
is cast aside, holding only its precarious career and a falsified notion of failure within its palms. The 
corpse of activism begs for rejuvenation, but to no avail... 


Authored by: amoryresistencia on Mon¬ 
day, September 15 2008 @11:09 PM 
CDT 


I think that the black bloc folks were 
indeed trying to incite you to riot. Maybe 
a little more rioting, and a little less civility 
on our part, would do us all a bit of good. 


Authored by: offense on Monday, Septem¬ 
ber 15 2008 @ 10:39 PM CDT 


Wow there is a lot of hate for this report 
back! 


While it is pretty damn snarky and the 
attacks on Funk the War are more than a 
bit harsh I like it because it captures the 
excitement and feelings of strength that 
those of us who were in the streets that 
day felt (well I can only speak for myself). 

I think it is unfair to assume that those in the Black Bloc were not involved in planning for the event, many like 
myself were probably unconvinced with the blockade strategy, that while causing confusion did little to disrupt 
the convention. This bloc fit into the confrontational theme of the day and actually ended up being much more 
successful than most of the other actions. The bloc faced less repression than the other groups doing block¬ 
ades faced, and due to its quickness and willingness to fight off police attacks only a few people were arrested. 


I don’t want to get into a debate about the amount of windows destroyed because it really is besides the point, 
but the fact of the matter is there WAS a lot of property destroyed. Two banks got almost all of their windows 
taken out, the Macy’s was several blocks from the Xcel center and was likely full of republican delegate 
shoppers when its windows were smashed out. There were also at least ten police cruisers which had their 
windows taken out and the tires slashed. 


More importantly the bloc showed that unlike many blocs in recent years it would not let 
lone cops or ‘heros’ attack us with out us fighting back. The much publicized un-arrest was 
definitely one of the most heartening things i have seen at a demo in recent years. I person¬ 
ally think that this bloc showed that the time is indeed right for that type of action, there were 
also many younger folks and funk the war participants who joined in the ‘violence’ probably 
excited by being on the offensive for once. 

The truth is this action didn’t resonate as much as I expected externally, it seems like 
smashed windows are not as shocking as they once were. Regardless I think it is important 
to keep on the offensive. I think that this article is right in pointing out that indeed we need to 
take the intensity seen in the streets on the 1st and start building up our strength at home so 
next time we are even more powerful. 

o© 
























MARCHING FOR OUR LIVES* 


Tuesday, September 2. Day 2 of the Republican National Convention. 


America’s invisible poor and their allies—Black people, White people, Latino 
people, Asian people, First Nations peoples—march on the Republican National 
Convention, a March for Our Lives, under the banner of the Poor People’s Eco¬ 
nomic Human Rights Campaign (PPEHRC). 


“PPEHRC calls for you to join us as we fill the streets of St. Paul, Minnesota in 
a powerful, peaceful demonstration for the right to health care, housing and all 
economic human rights. 


.. .We will march because as poverty, hunger, unemployment and homelessness 
grow throughout this country, political leaders from both major parties have 
abandoned us. We cannot afford to be silent. We cannot afford to be disappeared 
from the public eye and the political debates as our families suffer...” 


The Poor People’s Economic Human Rights Campaign is filled with those who 
face down police violence every day. These people are undeterred. 


Today, the poor will be heard. They raise their voices, lift their fists, carry hand¬ 
made signs, stand proudly beside families, friends, co-workers, warriors. 


They hail from communities in struggle across this country-—from 
Minneapolis down to New Orleans, from Philadelphia to Cleveland 
and out to Portland. 


They are here from groups like the Kensington Welfare Rights Union, the Coalition to Protect Public Housing, Women in 
Transition, the Hip Hop Congress, the Rural Coalition, the American Indian Movement. Allies are here, too, from the Anti- 
Capitalist Bloc and Industrial Workers of the World. 


Nightfall. 


The sun has gone down, but the lights of downtown Saint Paul still illuminate the March For Our Lives. The march, which 
has now grown by the thousands, moves as close to the doorstep of the Xcel Energy Center as is possible. 


Cheri Honkala, of the Poor People’s Economic Human Rights Campaign, climbs atop the shoulders of a fellow marcher and 
faces the massive crowd. She holds a bullhorn and informs the crowd that the PPEHRC is going to issue a citizens’ arrest to 
the Republican National Convention for crimes against humanity. However before she does this she insists that the crowd 
raise their right hand and repeat after her: 


“I promise to...do nothing violent because this is a non-violent movement.” 


She informs them that there are babies and wheel chairs at the front of the march, and people who could easily be hurt if 
things turn violent. 


** 




All acknowledge her words and repeat them. 

They cheer as she climbs down from the shoulders of her comrade, and marches to the towering fences surrounding the Xcel. 
She addresses the riot guard behind. She asks permission to enter: 

“I am non-violent, I just want to practice my first amendment right. I can’t do that behind a cage.” 

The riot police deny her entry. The letter of citizen’s arrest is placed on the ground, wrapped in an American flag, at the foot of 
the towering fences. 


As the crowd disperses, white men wearing shiny shoes and brand new bandanas across their faces approach the riot police and 
begin taunting them. Wary of police provocateurs members of the crowd plead for peace. 

The police issue a warning of dispersal. They open fire. Gas canisters hiss. Concussion grenades explode. Many in the crowd 
panic and run. 

Now the people, who were just moments before marching peacefully in The March for Our Lives are running for their lives. 
They are chased through darkened! streets by armies of the night. 

Tonight, the soldiers are out for blood. Tonight, the streets are on fire. Once more, tonight, clouds of tear gas are wafting 
through Saint Paul, curling high info the evening sky above the Xcel. 


at wreckuagain.wordpress.com 


compiled from the essay "Wrecking You Again for the Very First Time” by anonymous 



















THE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK* 

Wednesday, September 3. Day 3 of the Republican National Convention. 



Who, then, are the terrorists at the RNC? 
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Breaking: Eight alleged “leaders” of the 
anarchist/anti-authoritarian RNC Welcom¬ 
ing Committee are formally charged with 
“Conspiracy to Riot in Furtherance of 
Terrorism”—the first criminal use of the 
Minnesota version of the USA PATRIOT 
Act. They have been held as political 
prisoners within Ramsey County Jail since 
being rouded up in armed raids leading up 
to the Convention. 


Their names: Monica Bicking, Eryn Trim¬ 
mer, Luce Guillen Givins, Erik Oseland, 
Nathanael Secor, Robert Czemik, Garrett 
Fitzgerald, and Max Spector. 


Their crime: Organizing with the RNC 
Welcoming Committee, allegedly an 
“organized criminal enterprise who have 
conspired with affinity groups throughout 
the United States to come to Saint Paul, 
MN and utilize criminal activities to dis¬ 
rupt and stop the RNC.” 


Their maximum sentence: Up to 7 V 2 years 
in prison under the “terrorism enhance¬ 
ment” charge. 


The only evidence against them: The 
testimony of unnamed Undercover 
Investigators and “Confidential Reliable 
Informants” who have infiltrated the RNC 
WC for over a year. 


The last use of such charges in Minnesota 
was in 1918, when organizers with the 
Industrial Workers of the World on the 
Iron Range were charged with “criminal 
syndicalism” for organizing unions. 


for more information including updates, photos, critical theory etc, visit: 
http: //www. info shop. org/ 

http ://nyc. indymedia. org/ 

http: //defenestrator. org/ 

http://coldsnaplegal.wordpress.com/ 


The National Lawyers Guild and the 
Friends of the RNC 8 mobilize to support 
the defendants in their fight for freedom. 


Says NLG laywer Jordan Kushner as he 
comes out of the courtroom: “This is a 
political prosecution in its purest form, 
because no one is actually accused of 
physically doing anything that would be 
violent... They’re being prosecuted specifi¬ 
cally for their political activities and what 
they advocated.” 

The RNC WC calls an emergency press 
conference, together with the National 
Lawyers Guild and the PPEHRC, where it 
“unmasks” before the media. 

The world hears from an older woman 
named Betsy Raasch-Gilman, a member 
of the WC: 

“There are no terrorists up here. There are 
no terrorists in the Ramsey County Jail. 


There are terrorists 
in the Xcel Center. 
There are terrorists 
in the White House. 
And that’s why we 
organized these 
protests.” 


"Who, then, are 
terrorists at the 


And the world hears from Willie Fleming of 
the Poor People’s Campaign and the Hip Hop 
Congress: 


Hess 
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“We, like most Americans, are against ter¬ 
rorism. Be it A1 Qaeda—or the police.. .who, 
for the last couple of days, have employed 
terrorist tactics, inflicting fear into nonviolent 
Americans seeking to protest. ..Sol have a 
question for you, the American public: What 
is violence? Is there a difference between 
violence and civil disobedience?” 


the 

RNC?" 
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a very isolated struggle. Hearing from 
some of the successes in the various cam¬ 
paigns and struggles across the country 
reinforced this. Some highlights were: 
hearing about The TAMMS Year 10 coali¬ 
tion fighting a Supermax in Illinois, hear¬ 
ing about the AFSC’s report on Arizona 
control units, lawyers who’ve done some 
amazing work, hearing about journal¬ 
ists who shed light on prison torture and 
abuse leading to successful lawsuits, hear¬ 
ing of selfless work and a number of other 
small victories along the way will all no 
doubt serve as fuel for future collective 
action. 

On the final night of STOPMAX was a 
performance of A Thousand Kites, a play 
written by prisoners and their families and 
performed at Stopmax by a number of dif¬ 
ferent ex-prisoners and anti-prison orga¬ 
nizers. Wrapping up what was a powerful 
and sometimes heavy conference was an 
amazing blowout with revolutionary brass 
backed NY rappers the Welfare Poets, 
who seemed tailored especially for the 
oppression fighting, conscious, uphill- 
battle-fighting type of crowd that made 
up the conference. Spontaneously joining 
them on stage was Bilal Sunni Amin 
veteran control unit survivor as well as 
former sax player with Gil Scott Heron. 
The beats and brass summed up the spirit 
of the weekend: the defiant power of 
love, solidarity and focused determined 
resistance that we had shared the last few 
days. 

But then of course after the good vibes, 
we have the day to day to return to. At 
a regional organizing meeting in Penn¬ 
sylvania and Virginia, ideas were tossed 
around about where we could go with the 
energy we’d brought to the conference. 

A good deal of ideas surfaced, but by the 
end of the at times chaotic meeting, some 
ideas sprouted that seem to have taken 
root in the weeks that followed: Princi¬ 
pally a cross state campaign to expose 


and fight control units, specifically SCI 
Greene and SCI Fayette, the two worst in 
the state, ones which groups like the Hu¬ 
man Rights Coalition have documented 
extensively. Other proposals backed by 
apparent enthusiasm were to help build 
the Emergency Response Network and 
stopping construction of new prisons. 

Here in Philadelphia, we’ve been meeting 
monthly, with monthly conference calls to 
the rest of the state. The campaign so far 
is still in its research phase, but look out 
for signs of an emerging kick ass coalition 
of families of prisoners, supporters and 
anti-prison organizers ready to bust down 
some prison walls. 

In Philly STOPMAX meetings are held at 
the AFSC (www.AFSC.org). If you live in 
Pittsburgh, get in touch with hrcfedup@ 
gmail.com. More info at stopmax.org. 


Shoo Storo Raid 



nationally renowned “Killadelphia.” He 
was elected promising to implement “stop 
and frisk” policing, a vague policy 
modeled after a New York City initiative 
with results of legalized racial profiling. 
Nutter appointed Charles Ramsey as 
police chief to partner with him in the 
crime crackdown. In his first months as 
police chief, Ramsey, well known in 
Chicago and DC for his political repres¬ 
sion and extensive infiltration and snitch 
programs, ran a police force which 
experienced a number of on-duty deaths 
recently, and has, in response, become 
fearful and angry. 

Poor neighborhoods and people of color, 
particularly young black men, have felt 
increased policing and harassment since 
Nutter’s inauguration. In early May, Fox 
News caught the Rodney King style 
beating of 3 black men by a mob of cops 
on camera. The situation here looks bleak. 


The city has not seen a dramatic decline in 
violence. School funding and employment 
opportunities remain at some of the lowest 
levels in the country. But some have 
started organizing. A fledgling coalition 
against police brutality had been circulat¬ 
ing petitions to pressure the District 
Attorney Lynn Abraham to hold police 
accountable for their savage treatment of 
Philadelphians recently. Francisville has 
experienced this “crack-down on crime” 
first hand, mainly in the form of increased 
targeting of black youth. Police brutality 
and harassment is a frequent experience of 
Francisville residents. 

Surveillance cameras have been intro¬ 
duced into “high crime” communities all 
across the city, a program left over from 
the former Mayor Street. Francisville is 
reportedly among the first neighborhoods 
to have surveillance cameras installed. 

It’s now impossible to enter or exit the 
neighborhood without passing a police 
camera. Among the five new cameras in 
Francisville, one appeared on the block of 
the Shoe Store, another just down the 
street on Ridge Avenue. A few days before 


the raid, this camera had been painted 
with yellow spray-paint, effectively 
putting it out of commission. 2500 more 
cameras are planned for the rest of Philly. 
Funded by Federal dollars, almost all 
these cameras are destined for communi¬ 
ties of color and around high schools with 
large black populations. 

Some of our readers may know the 
residents of the Shoe Store first hand. For 
those who don’t, living at the Shoe Store 
was a group of young folks, who are 
committed to principled political and 
community work for social change. Shoe 
store residents have done anti-war, anti¬ 
imperialist and international solidarity 
work; they work in shelters, mobilize 
against sexual assault, are engaged in 
prison activism, run a free food distribu¬ 
tion, and are community gardeners. 

Residents of the Shoe Store, in conjunc¬ 
tion with members of their community, 
began to ask why Francisville, in particu¬ 
lar, was feeling such increased police 
presence, and why now. In the week 
leading up to the raid, they gathered signa¬ 
tures on a petition requesting a community 
consultation on the new surveillance 
cameras as well as on the petition on the 
police violence. 

At 11 AM plainclothes detectives and the 
Police Captain of the Ninth Precinct came 
to the door of the Shoe Store. Daniel 
Moffat aka Wiley, the legal owner of the 
building came to the door, and was 
immediately threatened by the officers 
who claimed to be checking out a com¬ 
plaint of trespassing in an abandoned 
property. Wiley locked the front gate and 
tossed the keys to the house through the 
gate, when the police produced no warrant 
to enter or search the building. He was 
handcuffed. He then watched the police 
force entry to the building. The three other 
residents home at the time were on the 
roof of the building. They too demanded 
that the police produce a warrant, but were 
instead offered handcuffs and the back of 
police cars. 

continued on page 2L o@ 
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Revolutionary Struggle, Electoral Poltice and Nepal's Maobodi 


by Bronwyn 

While the world focuses on China and the 
Olympics and activists and celebrities use the 
moment to draw attention to the Tibetan struggle 
for self-determination, in Nepal, an incredibly 
poor country approximately the size of Iowa and 
landlocked between India and Tibet, a king has 
been dethroned and Maoist rebels (the Maobodi) 
have taken center stage. Following a ten-year 
insurgency, in which they focused on gaining 
a foothold in rural areas and avoiding some 
(though not all) of communism’s past pitfalls 
by reconceptualizing the struggle so that “from 
the bottom-up” is more a reality than an ideal, 
they agreed to a cease-fire in November of 2006. 
During the insurgency, Maoist rebels fought the 
King’s troops for territories, leaving over 12,000 
dead, including civilians. 

As with many such struggles, the Maoists sensed the general discontent with the endless 
violence and instability, and drew on popular sentiments against the Hindu King, ex¬ 
acerbated by the killing of protesters by the King’s security forces, deciding to restrat- 
egize, working with the will of the people as well as with more centrist political groups 
to unite against the monarchy and form a new, more democratically organized, govern¬ 
ment. After 240 years of feudalism and a Hindu monarchy, huge street celebrations 
applauded the end of tyranny. A ‘peace-deal’ agreement was signed between an interim 
coalition and the Maoists, but Maoists soon pulled out, accusing the temporary govern¬ 
ment of violating the spirit of the deal and leaving King Gyanandra in the palace with 
some powers intact. They insisted upon new elections or an end to the cease-fire. Last 
April (2008), in a popular election that stunned the Maoists themselves, they emerged as 
the main party of the newly formed Constituent Assembly, winning much of the popular 
vote. While the situation changes daily - after a presidential election, in which centrist 
parties organized to block the Maoist candidate, Ramraja Prasad Singh from getting 
elected, which could have meant a Maoist communist republic (perhaps as oxymoronic 
as a capitalist democracy), Maoists are considering their next move - the country has 
already experienced dramatic change, particularly in terms of women’s, worker’s and 
ethnic minority rights. 

At the time of the election, workers were striking over fuel prices, low wages and poor 
working conditions. Part of the reason for the Maoist April victory can be credited to 
their vision of a better society and their promise to rectify such inequalities. Their long 
insurgency focused on overcoming poverty and deprivation and they actively worked 
towards such changes, helping bring an end to the caste system and to gender and ethnic 
discrimination and a dowry system. Men, women, and previously discriminated against 
ethnic minorities serve in popular militias and in leadership positions. They are in 
favor of a secular government, rejecting religious bias and the often negative effects of 
religion on women’s rights. According to “4 Reasons Nepal’s Revolution Matters,” by 
Mike Eli (for more info see the Kasama Project online): “Farming people who are often 
half-starved and illiterate have formed people’s courts and early agricultural communes. 
Wife beating and child marriage are being challenged. There is defiance of arranged 
marriages and a blossoming of ‘love matches,’ even between people of different castes.” 
An episode of People Power (posted on Al-Jazeera) shows how “In their mission to 
create a new Nepal the Maoists are striving for change from the bottom up and grass¬ 
roots activists are a key component. Shiva Adhakari, a university lecturer, has been 



canvassing for his local Maoist candidate in an area where residents have little access to 
running water. ‘Maoists are coming from struggle. They are coming from war,’ he says. 
‘So the Maoists can solve the problem.’” 

On the less positive side, according to some sources, (as with reporting on any struggle, 
without first-hand experience or direct witnesses, accuracy is hard) Nepalese Maoists, 
like other rebel groups such as Peru’s notorious Shining Path and Colombia’s FARC, 
have a history of some violence and exploitation of peasants. According to the Guard¬ 
ian’s world news report, during their insurgency the Maobodi focused on capture and 
“recruitment” of school children, peasants were used as temporary forced labor, and 
moneys and family members were sometimes taken in support of the cause. Maoists 
persist in the use of old-fashioned propaganda techniques and typically dismiss criticism 
as conspiracy against them. Members of the YCL (Young Communist League), known 
for their intimidation and use of violence, continue to incite fear in all levels of society. 
An example of this is in Al Jazeera’s People Power episode “Nepal’s Maoists go Main¬ 
stream,” which describes how, though “their rebel roots may be a source of encourage¬ 
ment for their supporters.. .others fear the Maoists have not really broken with their 
violent past. In recent weeks [pre-election] reports of Maoist cadres attacking members 
of other parties have appeared in local media.” Maoist leaders counter by offering their 
own examples of abuse from centrist party thugs. 

What is certain is that the people of Nepal, with some victories behind them and encour¬ 
agement from the Maobodi, will continue to strive for equality, improved living condi¬ 
tions and self-determination. We should turn our eyes towards their struggle too, while 
we linger on China and Tibet. “‘If you look at the root cause of Maoist insurgency.. .the 
reason people joined the Maoist movement is nothing to do with philosophy or poli¬ 
tics. .. ’ Karki [pres, of federation of Nepali NGO’s] says. ‘The real issues for them were 
poverty, injustice and unequal social relationships and if we fail to address this there 
could be another uprising, another armed rebellion.’” 

Update: On September 1st Prachanda (the Maoist candidate/”leader”) was elected 
Prime Minister with 80% of the vote. Asked by the BBC what he will do with his salary 
he asserted it will go to the country and its people: "leadership must keep away from 
making money to ensure that the people are protected and promoted." According to Pra¬ 
chanda the peace-process is ongoing, with much still to be worked out. He promises a 
more equitable system of land ownership and the continued erosion of caste and gender 
discrimination. For further information check the Kasama website. 
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Glassworkers Organizing Outside of State-Run Unions in Mexico 


by Eduardo Soriano-Castillo 

On Saturday May 3rd, a delegation of 
US labor and community interests were 
invited to Mexico City to be a part of a 
delegation of Latino U.S. Labor represen¬ 
tatives, comprised of labor activists from 
throughout the US. 

This was the 55th year the Mexican gov¬ 
ernment and the IME hosted this confer¬ 
ence, and the first year that U.S. unions, 
community based labor interest groups, 
and worker centers were invited to attend. 

U.S. labor represented a wide variety of 
trades and community groups including 


the Philadelphia chapter of Jobs With 
Justice of which I am a member. 

On the second day of our visit, U.S. labor 
representatives and community allies were 
informed by Country Program Director, 
AFL-CIO (Mexico) of several examples 
of labor/human rights abuses currently 
being faced by Mexican independent 
unionists. That same night, we attended 
a separate discussion hosted by LCLAA 
(Chicago Metropolitan Labor Council for 
the Advancement of Latin Americans) 
and the AFL-CIO Solidarity Center with 
Mexican workers/independent unionists 
of SUTEIVP at the Vidriera Potosi (bottle 
manufacturing plant workers in San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico). 
We discovered 
that Grupo 
Modelo, (pro¬ 
ducer of Corona), 
has launched an 
all-out assault 
on the indepen¬ 
dent union at its 
Vidriera Po¬ 
tosi bottle-making 
plant in San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico. 


making her the richest woman in Latin 
America. She also just happens to be the 
wife of the U.S. Ambassador in Mexico, 
Tony O. Garza Jr. Since January 2008, 
the company fired some 300 workers, in¬ 
cluding the leadership of the independent 
union SUTEIVP (Sindicato Unico de Tra- 
baj adores de la Empresa Industria Vidriera 
del Potosi, S.A. de C.V.), in violation of 
the collective bargaining agreement, as 
well as Mexican and international law. 
These layoffs affect over 1,500 women, 
elderly and children. The company also 
gave a pro-employer union, the CROC ( 
Confederation Revolucionaria de Obreros 
Campesinos or Revolutionary Confedera¬ 
tion of Workers and Peasants), unfettered 
access to the workplace. On May 9, with 
less than 48 hours’ notice to the union, the 
Federal Labor Board called an election 
between the CROC and the SUTEIVP. 
While CROC leaders were able to hold 
captive audience meetings with workers 
inside the plant, the fired SUTEIVP work¬ 
ers were not allowed in, and the plant was 
surrounded by some 200 heavily armed 
federal police. 

The independent democratic worker led 
union became a political problem for 
the owners of Corona, the government 
of San Luis Potosi, the Mexican federal 
government, the leaders of the company 
run unions, and the major corporations, 
because word traveled quickly among 
Potosi workers and across the country that 
this worker led organization had recently 
become democratic and independent of 
the CTM (Confederation of Mexican 


Workers). 

The independent union had also suc¬ 
ceeded in substantially bettering working 
conditions and raising salaries an average 
of 19% in its first year of activity. The 
SUTEIVP became an example for many 
Mexican workers, and because of their 
successes in creating a democratic voice 
for the workers, the bosses of the corpora¬ 
tions, government officials, and leaders of 
co-opted unions decided to destroy it. 

In solidarity with the independent union¬ 
ists of SUTEIVP in Potosi Mexico, 
Philadelphia Jobs With Justice, Mexican 
Solidarity Collective, Temple Student 
Labor Action Project and the defenestrator 
hosted a hip hop benefit show “Industrial 
Revolutions” in August that riased enough 
funds to keep the SUTEIVP union hall 
open for 9 months. 

For More Information Contact : 

Eduardo Soriano-Castillo 
Philadelphia Jobs With Justice 
1315 Spruce St. Room 331 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
w 215-670-5857 c 520-403-1135 
eduardo@phillyjwj. org 

Francisco Retama 
SUTEIVP 

Margarita Castro, no. 233, 
col. Ricardo B. Anaya, 

San Luis Potosi 

S.L.P. Telefono (01-444) 1630116 
pancho_pos@yahoo.com.mx 



SUTEIVP representative Alfredo Garcia with Jobs with 
Justice organizer Eduardo Soriano at the Industrial 
Revolutions event in Philly 


Grupo Modelo’s 
main shareholder 
is Maria Asun¬ 
cion Arambu- 
ruzabala, who’s 
estimated net worth 
is $2 billion, ac¬ 
cording to Forbes, 


IWW Delegation Reports from Haiti 


by Justin Vitiello and Nathaniel Miller 

The IWW was invited to Haiti by the Confederation of 
Haitian Workers (CTH) to learn about their fight against 
“le plan neoliberal” and provide material aid and solidar¬ 
ity from North America. We were there April 24th- May 
5th. Our four-person delegation spent 2/3 of the time in 
the capital Port-au-Prince meeting workers in the soon- 
to-be privatized state infrastructure, and the remaining 
time in rural areas learning from peasants. 

Haiti shares an island, Hispaniola, with the Dominican 
Republic (where Haitian sugar workers face intense 
racism). It has close to ten million people, with another 
four million living abroad, mainly in the United States 
and Canada. Unemployment is a serious problem. For 
seven million people in the active workforce, there are 
only 200,000 formal jobs, split between 50,000 in the 
public sector and 150,000 in the private sector. Most 
Haitians barely subsist in the informal economy, “la sec¬ 
tor informal.” The government has privatized much of its 
infrastructure and is now in the process of cutting public 
sector jobs. Nearly $1 billion sent from Haitians living 
abroad make up about 20 per cent of the country’s Gross 
Domestic Product, propping up the country’s economy. 
Yet six percent of Haiti’s population controls 85 per 
cent the wealth. The richest billionaire in Latin America 
is Haitian, while Haiti has the most billionaires in the 
Caribbean. 

Haitian political instability has marred the country time 



' 


and again. The second oldest re¬ 
public in the Western Hemisphere, 

Haiti gained its independence in 
1804 after a successful slave re¬ 
volt against France, only to be ec¬ 
onomically stifled by France and 
the United States. US-sponsored 
dictators and local resistance to 
them has dominated most of Hai¬ 
tian history. Hopes rose in 1991 
with Jean-Bertrand Aristide’s 
election, only the second elected 
Haitian president in its history, 
but he was overthrown 7 months 
later in a military coup. Aristide 
returned in 1994 to resume his 
presidency, albeit with many 
US-imposed conditions, particu¬ 
larly relating to forced privatiza¬ 
tion. Amazingly, the US forced 
Aristide to include the 3 years he 
spent in exile as part of his presi¬ 
dency. Rene Preval, close political ally of Aristide, won 
the 1996 elections (and is currently Haiti’s president). 
Aristide was elected president again in 2000 with a new 
political party, but a Canadian/French/US-led coup forced 
him out of power in 2004. Coincidentally, this Bicenten¬ 
nial coup occurred immediately after he asked France to 
repay the crushing blackmail-debt imposed on Haiti after 
independence so that France wouldn’t re-invade, a debt 
Haiti paid in full over 125 years, and that is the single 


Teleco Workers on May Day 

largest reason for their current economic plight. Today 
Haiti is under a UN quasi-occupation, their foreign aid- 
dependent government shackled to forced privatization. 
Shortly before the IWW delegation visited Haiti a sudden 
rise in food prices prompted riots throughout the island. 
In response, the government ousted Prime Minister 
Jacques-Edouard Alexis on April 12 in a non-confidence 
vote, though the price problem remains. 
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Beyond Bullets: The Suppression 
of Bissent in the United States 


Review by James Generic 
Edited by Alice Johnston 


The history of the United States is filled 
with stories of government repression 
of dissenters. While we know about the 
violent means of suppressing dissent, the 
more subtle means are harder to get a 
grasp on. In “Beyond Bullets: The Sup¬ 
pression of Dissent in the United States”, 
author Jules Boykoff lays out his theory 
on how dissent is suppressed and backs it 
up with historical and current examples, 
mostly from 20th century United States 
history. In many places in the world—and 
even here in the US—the crushing of dis¬ 
sent by the state is the pure violence we 
imagine, but overall, in “rich” countries 
like the US, the suppression of dissent 
requires a lot more cooperation from the 
larger population and the media. There are 
no tanks rolling through neighborhoods 
enforcing subjugation in most places in 
the US, but the near universal media com¬ 
plicity and an omni-present police force, 
coupled with all sorts of extra-legal rules 
targeting dissidents do the job. 

How does suppression work? Boykoff de¬ 
scribes the methods and gives examples. 
He starts with the obvious one: Direct 
Violence, most often used against people 
of color in groups like the Black Panthers, 
AIM, the Young Lords, and others. This 
involves direct assassinations and attacks, 
like the killing of Fred Hampton in Chi¬ 
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cago by the Chicago police 
or the attack by FBI agents 
at Pine Ridge that Leonard 
Peltier was framed for. The 
next method he examines is 
Public Hearings and Prosecu¬ 
tions, like those used against 
dissidents in the 1950s to 
frame any radicals as “Com¬ 
munists.” These hearings 
mainly targeted labor activ¬ 
ists who had just initiated 
a huge strike involving 2 
million people in 1946 and Hollywood 
intellectuals and workers involved in the 
film industry. Senator Joseph McCarthy 
led a crusade against anyone who dared 
speak out against the Cold War or capital¬ 
ism, framing the hearings so that only 
friendly witnesses were allowed to speak 
and dissident witnesses were routinely cut 
off. These hearings were a way to whip 
up support for the Cold War and squelch 
the rising labor movement by blaming it 
on the tiny Communist Party USA. Part 
of the same routine is to deny employ¬ 
ment, or blacklist dissidents, as occurred 
when Angela Davis was fired from UCLA 
in 1970 in response to the demand of Gov¬ 
ernor Ronald Reagan. Arresting dissidents 
on trumped up or rarely enforced charges 
also saps the energy of activists. They 
are put on the defensive in the courtroom 
where resolution can take years. For 
example: the mass arrests of global justice 
demonstrators outside of the World Bank 
meetings in September 2002 tied hundreds 


of people to the courts for years, a tactic 
that intimidates people from expressing 
their opinion and puts a black mark on 
their criminal record. 

Surveillance and Break-ins rank 
high in the bag of dirty tricks to suppress 
dissent, especially during the FBI-run 
COINTELPRO program which oper¬ 
ated until the mid 1970s to smash the 
“New Left” . Martin Luther King and the 
Southern Poverty Leadership Conference 
were targeted as Communist-groups for 
neutralization to prevent the rise of “a 
black messiah”. From there, they turned 
on any Communists (active or 
not members) in close company 
with King, taped evidence of 
King’s affairs, and sent threaten¬ 
ing letters demanding that King 
commit suicide. The FBI broke 
into Civil Rights organization 
offices many times to plant 
warrentless wiretaps. In general, 
Civil Rights leaders always 
knew that the FBI, with its “red” 
obsessed director Edgar Hoover, 
was watching them closely. 

Actually infiltrating groups with 
Agent Provocateurs and trying to steer 
their direction, placing informants in 
groups, and trying to make people think 
that leaders of groups are actually FBI 
agents, a process known as “Badjacket- 
ing”, stand out as more direct ways that 
the FBI used and uses to suppress dissent. 
Douglas Durham infiltrated the American 
Indian Movement (AIM), and steered 
it towards aggressive violence, open¬ 
ing fighting with other left-wing groups. 
Within two years, Durham’s actions had 
fragmented AIM as a group. In the case 
of Anna Mae Aquash, Boycoff shows, the 
loss of trust by her AIM group because 
of FBI badjacketing directly led to her 
suicide. Even further, “Black Propagan¬ 
da”, or false hostile mail sent by the FBI 
in the name of one group to another with 
the intent to raise conflict between the 
two groups, led the Black Panther Party 
and the United Slaves (a black national¬ 


ist cultural organization) to actually start 
attacking each other, leading to the deaths 
of several members in both groups. The 
FBI also mailed a fake cartoon to a mostly 
Black political group in DC supposedly 
from a mostly white group, telling them to 
“suck my banana, you monkeys.” 

The final piece of suppression of 
dissent is the way the media, closely tied 
with corporations and the state, marginal¬ 
izes and minimizes dissident movements. 
Most recently, protesters in 1999 against 
the World Trade Organization and subse¬ 
quent anti-corporate globalization found 
that their views became news in a way 
that didn’t focus on the issues (as Boykoff 
shows in a study of major newspapers and 
television news). Instead, stories reported 
that organizers only got a few hundred 
people (even in cases where the number 
was much higher), that freaks and weirdos 
showed up to protests, that the message 
wasn’t clear, and that protesters practiced 
uninformed violence and often didn’t 
know anything about the issues (as por¬ 
trayed by the media, anyway). Boykoff 
moves into examples of suppression of 
dissent in recent years, such as the “Green 
Scare” in which anti-terrorism laws are 
used against militant environmental dis¬ 
sidents, even to the point of having an FBI 
infiltrator (“Anna”) lead a group to almost 
bombing a cell phone tower and then giv¬ 
ing one of the participants, Eric McDavid, 
a draconian prison sentence of 20 years 
for a crime that never happened. 

Anyone interested in being 
informed instead of paranoid should pick 
up this book, because this could happen to 
anyone who speaks out against the state 
and capitalism. 


When Repression Rains 



federal agencies in the first place, and 
much like in New York, many questions 
remain. I’m troubled by events in Philly 
and the implications they could have for 
us in NYC—but at the same time, I’m 
preoccupied with yet another case of 
repression that recently exploded on the 
west coast. 

LA 

After the Rodney King beating and 
the 1992 riots, the LAPD may be most 
famous for its crackdown on the Los An¬ 
geles May Day rally in 2007. As a huge, 
peaceful rally of community organizations 
and migrant groups came to a close in 
MacArthur Park that spring, the LAPD 
waded into the crowd, firing rubber bul- 
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lets at families and elders and clubbing 
those who didn’t disperse fast enough. Po¬ 
lice helicopters hovering above the scene 
declared the rally closed, while below a 
phalanx of cops in riot gear chased people 
into the surrounding blocks. 

Outcry over police brutality at the May 
Day rally received sympathetic cover¬ 
age on national news networks, mostly 
because members of the corporate media 
were shoved, clubbed and beaten along 
with rally-goers as police swept through 
the park. At the same time, the LAPD’s 
actions further solidified the work of 
Copwatch LA, an organization that 
documented the police attack on the rally 
and had been active for several months 
beforehand. 


To my knowledge, Copwatch LA is the 
most active group of its kind in the United 
States. After gaining big public attention 
from a police brutality case early in its ex¬ 
istence (a video they publicized of officers 
beating a man while suffocating him made 
the front page of Yahoo News), the group 
has built a large network of volunteers to 
document police activity around the city. 

Their website even features live feeds of 
copwatch photos from cellphones around 
LA, which is an impressive techy feat 
for a non-funded, grassroots group. Yet 
the early successes of the Copwatch LA 
have also put a powerful spotlight on the 
group’s organizers—particularly a young 
man named Joaquin Cienfuegos. 

Joaquin is a Latino anarchist from South 
Central LA, who came to New York this 
summer to meet folks struggling on the 


East coast, and share an almost-finished 
documentary on the 2007 attacks. He 
crashed in my apartment in June after 
a raucous evening in lower Manhattan, 
and we emailed a little afterward. Just 
a few days ago, I received word that he 
had been arrested and was being held on 
$40,000 bail. 

Fearing a repeat of NYC and Philly, I 
emailed for more info, and found the situ¬ 
ation even higher-stakes. On June 27th, 
police officers pulled over Joaquin and a 
friend on their way home from a fund¬ 
raiser for Copwatch LA and an Anarchist 
People of Color regional gathering. The 
anonymous friend put out a public state¬ 
ment a few days ago: 

Joaquin said “they’re pulling us over” 
as we were turning down my block (La 
Mirada Avenue). I told Joaquin not to stop 












“Spider” Woman: Louise Bourgeois’s 
Retrospective at the Guggenheim 



Louise Bourgeois, photo by Robert 
Mapplethorpe, 1982 


Maman, 1999 at the Tate Modern in London 


Bom in Paris in 1911, as a child Bour¬ 
geois helped her mother with repairs in 
their small factory, often drawing miss¬ 
ing tapestry scenes onto fabric; later, 
she studied art at the Ecole de Louvre, 
the Academie des Beaux Arts and the 
Atelier Fernand Leger. In an early sign 
of the direction her work would take, 
she consciously rejected the traditional 
styles and techniques of the “masters” 
she was instmcted in. 

In 1938 she emigrated to the U.S. with 
her husband, an American art histo¬ 
rian, and found solidarity in the more 
experimental leanings of artists and 
teachers at the Arts League in New 
York City. After Paris - which Bour¬ 
geois “associated with women [Maman 
typically employed around 20 women 
in her tapestry shop], memory and her mother,” New 
York City became “to her a more masculine, modem, 
professional, individualistic and creative culture.” She 
associated with European Surrealists, mostly anarchists, 
who’d immigrated to the U.S. after World War II. (Some 
critics argue she is more a Surrealist than an Abstract 
Expressionist due to the subversive nature of her art). 
This cultural shift of perspective is cited by critics, and 
Bourgeois herself, as a source of the ying-yang nature of 
much of her work. In the 1940’s she turned to sculp¬ 
ture, mainly creating abstract, organic pieces in painted 
wood. One of my favorites, “Femme Volage” (Fickle 
Woman) 1951, both resists and understands a masculine 
perspective of women as contrary, difficult beings. Dif¬ 
ferent-sized-shaped carved-wooden pieces swivel up and 
around a stable, grounded (sort of totemic, but mobile) 
pole, going every which way, reflecting the multi-tasking 
peripherality often necessitated by the many social roles 
women perform, as well as the desire for autonomy, to 


phallic, gasoline storage tanks, one smaller than the other, 
that pulse in and out of each other - a red light glimmer¬ 
ing within, fusing the shapes together in the repetition 
of moving into and away from each other, reminding the 
observer of the attraction that draws us to others and the 
repulsion that pushes us away. 

A big theme of her work is the dual nature of domestic 
comfort and confinement - the safety of the womb (and 
maybe also of the somewhat reclusive and artificial world 
of the artist- art is, after all, a form of domesticity - the 
safe space of the studio similar to a womb - a quiet place 
of creation) and the desire to break free of the oppression 
of the comforts of home and nurturance that can some¬ 
times stifle, also necessary for creation and individual 
expression. (I remember the first time I saw a whole wall 
of my brother’s art work; the shock and recognition that 
he was this separate person from our family unit; it was 
scary and exciting ). For Bourgeois, the domestic and 


Bourgeois, 97, still lives and 
works in New York City. 
After decades using a make¬ 
shift studio on her Manhat¬ 
tan rooftop, she relocated to 
a larger Brooklyn studio and 
continues to host Salons: 
informal forums of idea¬ 
sharing between younger 
and more established artists. 
She has described her busy 
and prolific career 
as a way to keep her sanity; 
to address her anger towards 
her father for his treatment 
of her cherished mother, 
and anger at her mother for 
tolerating it. An insomniac, 
instead of struggling against wakefulness she uses it: in 
the midnight kitchen what materials are available? What 
tools can she use? (hammers? sewing needles? paints? 
awls?) What can she make from her dreams and strug¬ 
gles and memories? 

Louise Bourgeois’ Perspective is on view at the Guggen¬ 
heim Museum on 5th Avenue at 89th St. in Manhattan till 
September 28. Pay what you can at the museum Fridays 
between 5:45-7:45. Megabus will get you to Penn Station 
for $6 



by Bronwyn 


On entering Louise Bourgeois’s Guggenheim Retrospec¬ 
tive (the museum, a spiraling stroll of four floors - like 
walking inside of a large conch shell is a perfect space for 
her work) one is greeted by a 30-foot, steel spider: “Ma¬ 
man” (1999). Typical of the ambiguous and contradictory 
emotions found in and elicited by her work, the spider 
(or mother) is simultaneously frightening, larger than life 
and devouring - representative of.. .well, mothers, and of 
the sustenance of life... the spider is also a weaver - of 
stories, social threads, interconnectedness; a spider’s web 
is both practical and beautiful to behold. To kill a spider 
is bad luck. Bourgeois, named by her feminist mother, 
after Louise Michel, an anarchist involved in the Paris 
Commune, has said “my best friend was my mother and 
she was deliberate, clever, patient, soothing, reason¬ 
able, dainty, subtle, indispensable, neat and useful as a 
spider.” A tapestry-repairer and a strong role model in 
many ways, her mother nevertheless tolerated a visible 
affair between Louise’s father and her 
governess, a self-described childhood 
‘trauma’ that Bourgeois has revisited in 
her artwork through out her life. 


reject and be more than just binding socially static gender 
formulations. Simultaneously, she offers a portrait of 
how the male might sometimes perceive the female, as an 
overwhelming and hard to understand whirlwind of (at 
least to him) contradictory emotions and impulses. Such 
duality is characteristic of her work: amorphous mas¬ 
culine-feminine shapes that could be breasts or penises, 
images that are both sexually charged and reminiscent 
of childhood innocence, pieces depicting a stability and 
safety that can also be oppressive and dangerous. In the 
60’s she expanded to work in rubber, bronze and stone 
and work of this period often juxtaposes the hard and the 
soft, the smooth and rough-textured. Later works often 
mix found objects, such as doors, windows, mirrors, 
perfume bottles, and beds, creating domestic prisons that, 
though confining, aren’t necessarily uncomfortable, cold 
or threatening. Work of the 90’s uses cherished fam¬ 
ily tapestries (everything and nothing is sacred) which 
are cut-up and then sewn back together to create human 
figures. A later work“Twosome” uses large discarded, 


feminine 
represent 
strength and 
vulnerability, 
resistance and 
complicity, 
and one isn’t 
necessarily 
valued more 
than the other. 


Elaine Showaiter’s ode to Bourgeois “Lumps, Bumps, 
Bulbs, Bubbles, Bridges, Slits, Turds, Coils, Craters, 
Wrinkles and Holes” (a good, visual description of 
Bourgeois’s work) describes how the artist defies some 
of the categories and difficulties female artists have often 
experienced (she is, I think, a powerful feminist role- 
model): “Traditionally female artists struggle to balance 
the scale and ambition of their creativity with their sexual 
and maternal roles, to their inevitable critical detriment.” 

Bourgeois’ work is monu¬ 
mental and assertive, defi¬ 
nite in its form and artistry, 
allusive in meaning, and 
unafraid of depicting fear 
and anxiety. 
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IWW in Haiti 



The Confederation of Haitian Work¬ 
ers (CTH) hosted us for our entire stay. 
Workers in dictator Francois Duvalier’s 
sweatshops founded the CTH in 1959. 
Many were tortured, killed and forced into 
exile, but a small cadre remained and went 
underground. CTH organized as dictators 
and military governments came and went. 
In recent years, the CTH has struggled to 
rebuild amid the economic hardship fac¬ 
ing Haitians. It is composed of 11 union 
federations covering as many industries, 
an office in every department of the 
country and three national commissions 
on women, health and youth (www.haiti- 
labour.org). The CTH is currently cam¬ 
paigning against privatization, which led 
to the tripling or quadrupling in the cost 
of living over recent weeks. CTH organiz¬ 
ing has found more support in this time of 
crisis as Haitians search for answers. 

In Part One of a two-part series IWW 
member Justin Vitiello reflects on our 
trip to the Haitian countryside where we 
witnessed an utter lack of infrastructure. 
For a thorough explanation of the trip and 
more photos visit our blog http://www. 
iwwinhaiti.blogspot.com/ 

Grassroots Work With Peasants and Lack 
of Infrastructures in Haiti to Combat Their 
Poverty Part 1, by Justin Vitiello 

Our trip to Haiti as IWW delegates was 
most satisfying when we met and worked 
with people at the grassroots level: peas¬ 
ants and un-and-underemployed workers 
in the peripheries of rural towns and in the 
countryside. Our major trips outside the 
capital Port-au-Prince were to the Central 
Plateau (north-east of Port-au-Prince) and 
to Roche-a-Bateau (on the southwest coast 
of the country). In both cases, we met 
people who clearly had the intelligence, 
imagination and courage to fight for free¬ 
dom, dignity and justice, but still lacked 
the infrastructures to realize their visions. 

Part of their dilemma has to do with the 
multinational conglomerates (especially 
the US government) that have on and off 
in the last two centuries blocked their ini¬ 
tiatives for self-determination and turned 
their country into a pool of cheap labor. 

As we talked to more and more people, 
the situation became increasingly dramatic 
for us too: there was no development per 
se on the part of the Haitian populace. 

As the persons we met testified, they 
had no water, no electricity, no hospitals, 
no public transportation, no schools, no 
housing, no amenities like parks (not even 
in the midst of beautiful mountains and 
coastlines), no phones, no toilets. As two 
groups of landless peasants summed it up, 
“WE HAVE NOTHING”. 

En route to the Central Plateau, jostled by 
roads that resemble mountain streambeds, 
we witnessed occasional signs of social 
protest. Most striking among them was 
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the banner in the city of Mirebalais: “Life 
is too expensive, but the more you live, 
the more you must hope.” We stopped too 
at the Peligre Dam, designed to provide 
electricity to the Plateau and to Port-au- 
Prince. Drying up at this point, it did 
neither. 

Proceeding toward Hinche (provin¬ 
cial capital of the High Plateau, Haiti’s 
poorest region), we witnessed children 
and women who were clearly malnour¬ 
ished. Arriving at Hinche, we met with 
trade union and grassroots organizers of 
cooperatives in commercial enterprises, 
agriculture, transportation, artisanry and 
women’s initiatives. 

When natural light faded, we found it hard 
to continue our meeting and the filming 
of it, so we returned to our hosts’ home, 
enjoying great Creole food and a cool 
evening under the stars. We talked of 
how crucial locally organized infrastruc¬ 
tures are for Haiti. Without electricity, 
decent telecommunications, roads, etc the 
possibility for locally controlled develop¬ 
ment is scant. We also discussed the need 
for education and job training, especially 
among women, to do skilled labor, orga¬ 
nize cooperatives and thrive, without rely¬ 
ing on paternalistic foreign aid agencies or 
predatory multinational corporations. 

Sitting under a celestial dome, we encoun¬ 
tered local women selling their unique 
embroidery. “Why don’t you organize a 
cooperative to sell your work internation¬ 
ally?” we asked—the work was quite ex¬ 
quisite, and many North Americans would 
doubtless pay a lot for it if there was a 
way for it to be transported from Haiti. 
“Because we have no markets,” was the 
reply. “We need technology to distribute 
our artwork too”. 

Our journey to Haitian grassroots contin¬ 
ued via a press conference the next day 
where we explained why we had come to 
the country. As in our other meetings with 
workers and peasants, we explained we, 
invited by the Confederation of Haitian 
Workers, were here to learn, and try to 
help, not through charity but via col¬ 
laboration and solidarity with concerned 
and committed Haitians. Thinking with 
them as to what to do next, we were 
overwhelmed. Where could we start? 

The most invigorating thing, I thought, is 
that these people have nothing to lose. So 
they could risk acting for the most radical 
change, particularly when initiated by 
Haitian women and youth, and with the 
international solidarity of organizations 
like the IWW. 

Perhaps our most poignant meeting in the 
High Plateau was with a group of peasants 
who had sacrificed their whole afternoon 
of work to join us in solidarity. Our hosts 
for two weeks, Paul “Loulou” Chery and 
Ginette Apollon, introduced us by speak¬ 
ing of how we might “struggle together 
to win a new world”. Then, after our new 
companions sang a song for us in Creole, 
we got down to practical issues: food, 
health, education, shelter, real jobs, and 


leisure for cultural activities - all absent. 
Everyone stressed that all of the above de¬ 
pended on the development of agriculture, 
particularly for domestic consumption 
as neoliberalism gutted Haiti’s domestic 
agriculture leaving an increasingly hungry 
population dependent on soaring imported 
food. First and foremost this means better 
irrigation 
- so that 
families 
could afford 
to feed their 
children and 
send them 
to school for 
their educa¬ 
tion and 
upward mo¬ 
bility. We 
asked them 
if they had 
received 
any aid from 
their government or from the Western 
powers (especially the USA, Canada 
and France). “NO!” was the resounding 
chorus. 

Our final grassroots commitment was in 
Roche-a-Bateau, a seaside village on the 
island’s southwestern spur. We initiated 
our visit by meeting with public servants 
and officials (“notables”) in a school 
that had no running water or bathroom 
facilities. Many expressed their pleasure 
in meeting us “older folks” whom they 
trusted more than activists in their teens 
and twenties. We discussed the difference 
between foreign charity and solidarity, 
being told a story about how, a few years 
ago, an NGO decided, without consulting 
the locals, to build a fountain in the town’s 
center, because the fountain used by the 
residents was “too far away.” People did 
not use the new fountain because they 
wanted the exercise required to travel to 
the old one where they could above all 
socialize. This problem could have been 
averted and the money used it better spent 
had the NGO simply asked the locals what 
they needed. 

After the meeting we walked through 
fields being cleared by twenty barefoot 
peasants wielding hoes. Cody, our trans¬ 
lator and photographer, approached them 
as they toiled to the rhythms of African 
drums. They had a grand time seeing 
themselves on his digital camera screen. 
Later, we learned they were working the 
whole day just for food. We were amazed 
at how much ground they cleared this way 
under the blazing sun. Virtually all agri¬ 
culture in Haiti is done by hand this way. 

We proceeded toward the outskirts of 
Roche-a-Bateau, where we met Loulou’s 
parents who watch over a rural school not 
totally built. Most of the kids looked sick 
and there were no classes or teachers per 
se, so the semi-structure functioned as a 
day-care space. A downpour fell. Luck¬ 
ily, we were already inside, though the 
roof leaked horribly. But in the pouring 
rain, peasants and their families came to 
meet with us. They gazed: four white 


men from another planet. But our eye 
contact, smiles, and meager attempts at 
Creole overcame differences of tone, and 
they focused as we explained why we had 
come to “visit”. 

We - Wobblies, like many of the Haitians 
we met - get to the heart of the matter: 

what can we 
do together to 
change OUR 
worlds? It 
flashes again 
through my 
mind that they 
can teach me 
more about 
how to change 
the world than I 
can teach them. 

Sol listened to 
people’s pro¬ 
tests that by now 
are litanies: “Homelessness, or houses in 
shambles, no food, malnutrition, epidemic 
diseases, no government aid, families dis¬ 
integrated, no hospitals, no beds to sleep 
or die in, no water, global shortages...” 

As beasts-of-burden brayed outside, 
the people elaborated, clearly aware of 
their problems. They also know why, 
because of government corruption (much 
of the foreign money donated to Haiti is 
squandered or stolen) and multinational 
exploitation their children go hungry 
every day, without the capacity to con¬ 
centrate in school. Their situation leads 
to another vicious circle: the Dantesque 
Hell for the children bom of the Haitian 
poor (90+% of the population). As long 
as foreign multinationals and their client 
governments stifle Haitian self-determina¬ 
tion those children can expect either a life 
in sweatshops sewing Spalding baseballs, 
dangerous “illegal” immigration to the US 
or the Dominican Republic, or for most, a 
paltry existence in the informal economy, 
selling sunglasses and the like on Port-au- 
Prince’s violent streets. 

We dialogued for several hours with these 
people. We Wobblies mostly listened. 

As we ended with the Lord’s Prayer in 
Creole, the sun came out again. Returning 
to Port-A-Prince we noticed one of the 
few rice paddies remaining, a vestige of 
Haiti’s former self-sufficiency in rice pro¬ 
duction prior to the domestic market being 
undercut and destroyed by cheap, subsi¬ 
dized rice from North America. A white 
egret flew up from the paddy and disap¬ 
peared above the Caribbean ocean. Cow 
herders walked to Port-au-Prince, driving 
their livestock at night to the capital, three 
hours away by car. 

Look for Part 2 in the Next Defenestrator 
where IWW delegate Cody Anderson will 
discuss the struggles Haiti s urban dwell¬ 
ers face. 







Shoe Store Raid 



Word had spread about the illegal entry of 
police into the house, and friends from the 
neighborhood and other parts of the city 
gathered to observe and document. The 
presence of observers made the police 
clearly uncomfortable. While support 
arrived on the corner across from the Shoe 
Store, so did nearly a dozen other law 
enforcement agencies. With no warrant, 
the police went in and out of the house, 
ostensibly looking for something to charge 
the residents with. Captain Wilson, of the 
Ninth District and among the first to arrive 
at the Shoe Store, told a City Paper 
reporter: “We’re trying to drum up charges 
against them, but, unfortunately, we’ll 
probably have to let them go.” 

While still waiting in the squad cars, 

Police called the the City’s Department of 
Licenses and Inspections (L&I) to come to 
the house. Since large parts of the house 
are being rehabbed, numerous inspectors, 
with free reign and no time limits, ordered 
that the house be cleared and sealed. This 
is not the first time L&I inspections have 
been used for politically motivated 
evictions. Especially in the gentrification 
climate today, more and more Philadel¬ 
phians are feeling the heat of L&I, 
apparently more motivated by police or 
speculators than any pretense of public 
safety, during the course of the raid a 
number of other agencies showed up 
including PA State Police, Fire Marshalls, 
captains from other districts, various 
higher up police bureaucrats and a fair 
number of plain clothes detectives. 
Homeland Security was called to the 
scene, after which an observer overheard 
her expressing anger at having been called 
unnecessarily. 

The last of the residents were released 
from police custody at 3:30 am on 
Saturday morning. None were ever 
charged. They then received notice that 
they would have 2 hours to remove all 
their belongings from the building, 
starting at 10 am the same day. Friends 
mobilized to help, but the residents were 
only able to take out what they could 
carry. Allowed in one at a time, and with 
police presence, they found their papers 
and photos strewn about their rooms. As 
Andrea, the only African American 
resident, struggled to carry her guitar out 
with other belongings, police snidely 
insinuated she had stolen it and refused to 
allow her to re-enter. During the illegal 
search of the house the day before, police 
took into custody a laptop computer, the 
paper trail to which leads to PA State 
Police Bureau of Criminal Investigation, 
Intelligence Division - which is part of the 
Joint Anti-Terrorist Task Force(JATTF). 
Also missing from the house were a house 
phone list posted on the wall, notebooks, 
photos, and phone books. 

The Shoe Store residents received an 
unbelievable outpouring of support from 
their friends. On Saturday evening, a 


community meeting was held in West 
Philadelphia to provide testimony on 
exactly what happened. Over 100 people 
gathered creating a room privileged with 
resources and know-how to begin organiz¬ 
ing on behalf of the residents immediately. 
Large media, legal and fund raising work- 
in groups formed. 

Of crucial importance to the Shoe Store 
residents is that the raid on their building 
be put into the context of the develop¬ 
ment, surveillance, and organizing 
happening in their community. On 
Monday afternoon the residents partici¬ 
pated in a Francisville community 
meeting. Over 50 people came and 
discussed police harassment and gentrifi¬ 
cation in their neighborhood. Numerous 
neighborhood residents voiced concerns 
about police harassment, including having 
cars impounded for no obvious reason, 
things being stolen from houses by police 
during searches and police breaking into 
buildings with warrants for other address¬ 
es. 

The Shoe Store residents are committed to 
remain an active part of their Francis ville 
community, and continue the dialogue 
from this community meeting. 

On June 17th, the Shoe Store in exile held 
a press conference outside of City Hall. 
The event was well attended by press, 
supporters, and police. See below for links 
of what was for the most part sympathetic 
media coverage. 

Police tried to paint the Shoe Store 
residents as a hate-group, as dangerous 
troublemakers. They have attempted to 
call the greenhouse on the roof a “bunker” 
referring to possibly the most notoriously 
shameful piece of institutional racism in 
Philadelphia’s police history: the police 
bombing of the MOVE Organization’s 
West Philadelphia home which burned 
down an entire city block and killed 11 
people. Police also claimed there was anti¬ 
police graffiti and “propaganda” inside the 
house, apparently aggravated by the 
petitions mentioned earlier. 

After demands from the residents, L&I 
did a walk through with a structural 
engineer who jointly determined the house 
was safe and the owner would be allowed 
back in, in effect forcing them to unseal 
the building and return the keys. So the 
threat of the building being cleaned and 
sealed (ie. losing all their stuff) has blown 
over. The pressure necessary to make that 
happen came from a mix of grassroots 
Francisville support, media pressure, some 
legal pressure and working some folks’ 
personal relationships with politicians and 
bureaucrats. Unfortunately, the rest of the 
house can’t live there legally and have 
been crashing at friend’s houses since the 
raid. They are considering legal proceed¬ 
ings against the city. 

If it were not for the Shoe Store’s personal 
connections to a loose network of friends, 
organizers and activists, such access to 
media, lawyers and politicians would not 
have been possible. Also, if it 


were not for the years of work meeting 
people and building personal relationships 
in Francisville, it would not have been 
possible for the Shoe Store to mobilize 
such widespread support in their commu¬ 
nity and put pressure on the politicians 
from the grassroots of the district. 

It is of deep concern to the Shoe Store that 
people understand this raid in the context 
of gentrification and police brutality in 
Francisville, and in the city of Philadel¬ 
phia. And that it’s not just the Shoe Store 
feeling this sort of pressure, the rest of the 
neighborhood has felt it much more 
consistently. As organizers and radicals, 
it’s imperative we extend that sort of 
solidarity to others as well, to people 
beyond our direct communities of friends 
who feel the brunt of displacement and 
state violence, but may not have access to 
this kind of political network. 

SUPPORT 

People continue to pour in with questions 
of how to support. Following is a list to 
answer that question, including media 
support, as well as some links to some 
resources focusing on gentrification and 
media coverage of the raid. 

Licensed Contractors 
The Shoe Store has been ordered to bring 
the building up to code, a massive and 
expensive project. Though they have the 
skills and knowledge to do this them¬ 
selves, it needs to be done by licensed 
contractors. So they’re especially looking 
for licensed electricians. But also licensed 
plumbers, carpenters etc., if you know one 
or are one, please pass on the word! 

Funds 

The fund raising crew has put together an 
appeal for funds (http://defenestrator.org/ 
shoestorefimds ). Essentially they are 
looking for funds to help them cover the 
roughly $ 1000 of costs from the raid, 
though they may have future appeals 
when costs come up. If you’d like to make 
a donation, you may do so in cash or 
check (made out to Jennifer Rock). We 
can pick these up from you, or you can 
drop them off at LAVA or 4722 Baltimore 
(the mail-slot to the left of the A-SPACE). 
Mark them “SHOE STORE” in big letters. 
For those out of town, send them to 
LAVA, attn. Gilbert’s Shoes, 4134 
Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19143 

Media 

It’s useful to keep the media buzz going 
about the raid, so write letters to editors of 
Philly Papers letting them know that you 
think L&I is being used to mess with 
people who are critical of police. It is 
important to make the links to ongoing 
issues of police violence, surveillance and 
gentrification too! Commenting on the 
current stories in the papers and blogs will 
help keep these stories alive as well! 
you can use this handy tool to fire off a 
number of letters to editors at once: http:// 
wilpf. org/letter-editor/ 

You can be in touch directly: Shoe Store, 
1652 Ridge Ave, Philadelphia PA 19130- 
2135 



HLS in PA Prisons 



educational and religious departments. 
These areas are places employees seek out 
to befriend prisoners and gain their trust, 
confidence and comfortableness to secure 
intelligence. 

As well, note unsolicited mailing of mate¬ 
rials from questionable publications all of 
a sudden being allowed to make its way to 
you when you damn well know the Publi¬ 
cation Review Committee and mail room 
have stopped far less writings. The Prison 
Security will allow publications in and 
in cases send them to us just to observe 
where they go next and who all are in line 
to read them. 

As for this writer, I’m watching them 
watch us and in the meantime I suggest 
other writers such as John Diaz, Sadot 
Williams and Saleem Holbrook be not 
deterred by the Counter-Revolutionaries 
and their Counter-Insurgency programs 
and put an effort forward in getting the 
mentally dead to consolidate with the 
Initiatives of Political Prisoner Maroon 
Shoatz and the Mosaic. 

In struggle and solidarity! 

Straight Ahead and Stiff Resistance! 

THE MOSAIC 
C/O A-Space 
4722 Baltimore Ave. 

Philadelphia, PA 19143 
the_mosaic@verizon.net 

The Pan-African Association of America 
2325 Laconia Street San Diego, CA 92114 

www.paaaonline. org 

The writer Sehu-Kessa-Saa Tabansi is a 
poet and writer and has also written in 
Pittsburgh New People, California s Turn¬ 
ing the Tide and Oregon State University 
Student Insurgent. He is a member of the 
PAAA and in solidarity with the initiatives 
of the Mosaic. 

Sehu-Kessa-Saa Tabansi 
(Alfonso Percy Pew) #BT-7263 
Box A 

Bellefonte, PA 16823-0820 





Critical Resistance 

...continued from pg 8 

other words, even though the goal we seek 
may be far away, unless we name it and fight 
for it today, it will never come. 

HB: What distinctions do you make between 
“political prisoners,” and others, including 
non-violent and violent offenders? 

RB: CR focuses on how the PIC is used as a 
purported “answer” to social, economic and 
political challenges, and 
clearly a big part of the build up of the PIC 
followed directly on the political uprisings 
of the ‘60s and ‘70’s. CR seeks to abol¬ 
ish the PIC in its entirety, for us that means 
fundamentally challenging the PIC as an 
institution. This means that just as we fight 
for Mumia to not be locked in a cage, we 
also fight for people convicted of offenses 
classified as “violent” or “nonviolent” by the 
state to also not be locked in cages. While 
acknowledging that people are put in prison 
for different reasons, we do not make the 
distinction between people in for “violent” or 
“nonviolent” offenses because the PIC is not 
an answer to either. 

HB: Anything else to add? 

RB: One day, I believe those who fought for 
abolition will be seen as visionaries. Histo¬ 
rian Adam Hochschild notes that there are 
numerous institutions in history that appeared 
unchangeable and moreover, small numbers 
of people have sparked extraordinary change. 

Until the late 18th century, when the British 
slavery abolitionist movement began, the 
idea of eliminating one of the fundamental 
aspects of the British Empire’s economy was 
unimaginable. Yet, 12 individuals who first 
met in a London printing shop in 1787 man¬ 
aged to create enough social turbulence that 
51 years later, the slave ships stopped sailing 
in Britain. 

In the US, the first slavery abolitionists were 
represented as extremists and it took almost 
a century to abolish slavery. Similarly, many 
who lived under Jim Crow could not envision 
a legal system without segregation. 

As Hochschild wrote, “The fact that the 
battle against slavery was won must give us 
pause when considering great modem injus¬ 
tices, such as the gap between rich and poor, 
nuclear proliferation and war” and I would 
add the Prison Industrial Complex. “None of 
these problems will be solved overnight, or 
perhaps even in the fifty years it took to end 
British slavery, but they will not be solved at 
all unless 

people see them as both outrageous and solv¬ 
able.” 

—Hans Bennett (insubordination.blogspot. 
com), is an independent multi-media journal¬ 
ist and co-founder of Journalists for Mumia, 
whose website is Abu-Jamal-News.com. This 
interview is featured in the new 4th of July is¬ 
sue of the Journalists for Mumia newspaper, 
viewable at: http://www.abu-jamal-news. 
com/docs/ajn3.pdf 
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Public Enemy to Enemy of the State 

...continued from page 9 


of color i.e “gangbangers”. 

Somewhere in and around the 10th year 
of my imprisonment, at the age of 26,1 
decided to stop playing out the “script”. 
No one single event or incident bought 
about this decision; rather it was a 
culmination of events, maturity, and ex¬ 
periences. For one I started to question 
why the white kid received 5 to 10 years 
for the same role in a murder I received 
a Life Without Parole sentence for- why 
did the whiteman that murdered a child¬ 
hood friend of mine in 1989 by penetrat¬ 
ing his skull with a tire iron receive only 
5 years probation. There were a million 
other “whys” that started to bombard 
my mind and subconsciousness that I 
could not escape by falling back into the 
“script”. I started to read to satisfy my 
questions-1 had always read during my 
imprisonment but now I started to take 
what I read seriously-1 became angry 
as I became more aware of the injustice 
around me and the feelings of anger and 
rage that at one time was directed at op¬ 
posing neighborhoods and prisoners was 
now directed at the injustices of the state 
that imprisoned me. 

It became impossible for me to play the 
script once aware of the injustice of my 
imprisonment and the criminal justice 
system in general. I also could not just 
sit still and rage and condemn the sys¬ 
tem. I had to challenge and confront it as 
best I could from within the confines of 
the prison. I decided to become involved 
in activism against imprisonment and 
the government’s “war on drugs”. My 
politics and activism would spring forth 
from an “oppositional perspective”. The 
state and I were opponents and the script 
was tossed out the window. This deci¬ 
sion would give me a first hand experi¬ 
ence to the response of the institution 
of government when its legitimacy is 
challenged and questioned by those it at¬ 
tempts to marginalize, define or ignore. 
Once again I embarked on a transforma¬ 
tion based on a decision that led me on 
a collision course with a government 
campaign or policy. Overnight I went 
from “public enemy” to “Enemy of The 
State” in the eyes of the Department of 
Corrections 

The consequences of this shift in 
personal consciousness and institu¬ 
tional “classification” was substantial 
and a lesson in the art of “institutional 
self preservation”. Since tossing the 
script out the window that prisoners are 
expected to conform to I have remained 
misconduct free since 2001 . The eleven 
years preceding 2001 I had been kicked 
out of seven different prisons and done 
two tours in the state’s Supermax Con¬ 
trol Unit for incorrigible behavior and 
had incurred dozens of misconducts. 

Normally the D.O.C would reward 
or encourage such a turn around in 
behavior but in the eyes of the D.O.C. 


the behavior I was engaging in was far 
more serious misconduct than if I was 
running wild in the system breaking 
every rule on the books. What was this 
serious misconduct I was engaging in? 
Networking with activists on the outside 
challenging the injustice of the so-called 
criminal justice system, writing articles 
and pamphlets exposing the injustices 
of prison and, most serious in the eyes 
of the D.O.C articulating a perspective 
of prisoners and prisons in opposition 
to the false perception of prisoners and 
the need for prisons the D.O.C., is 
articulating to the public. I have seized 
control of my image from the D.O.C. 
and dared to define myself, fellow pris¬ 
oners and the D.O.C. itself. No longer 
can the D.O.C. at will define me as a 
gangbanger, murderer, public enemy, etc 
without a response to the public. 

The D.O.C.’s reaction has taught me 
that you cannot challenge or protest 
government injustice, repression, etc 
without suffering the foot of the state 
wherever you are. In the past couple 
years my custody level has been up¬ 
graded to a “High Risk Prisoner” despite 
years of misconduct free behavior, all 
my mail is monitored and read due to 
“radical beliefs” and involvement with 
“questionable” publications i.e. publica¬ 
tions critical of the government’s war on 
drugs and terror. In 2002 I was placed in 
the hole for 14 months without charge 
because the prison thought I expressed 
sympathy with the terrorists the United 
States is at war with because of my 
grievances /complaints challenging 
institutional racism. 

How was a connection to the “war on 
terror” made with prison activism? 

In response to a question I posed to a 
D.O.C. Security Captain about the need 
to monitor my mail I was candidly told 
“we live in a new world since 2001” 
and “the government and the D.O.C. is 
concerned about this type activ¬ 
ity”. So not content with being 
on the front lines of the “war 
on drugs” the D.O.C. has found 
a way to muscle into the “war 
on terror” hustle by monitoring 
and containing prisoner activ¬ 
ists and their supporters on the 
outside just as the government 
has used the “War on Terror” 
to stifle anything outside of the 
“acceptable bounds of dissent”, 
i.e. write or call your congress¬ 
man, write a letter to the editor 
of your local newspaper, vent 
and get over it, etc the D.O.C. 
has manipulated the “war on 
terror” to suit its own means 
toward stifling internal dissent 
and criticism of its policies and 
practices. 

Despite the repression and 
personal difficulties imposed 
by the D.O.C. in the end the 
transition from “public enemy” 


to “enemy of the state” has been worth 
it and I have no regrets other than I wish 
I had made the connection between the 
drug trade and the government’s failed 
war on drugs and the transition prior to 
coming to prison as a juvenile offender. 
Life is about transitions and transcend¬ 
ing one’s limitations and sooner or later, 
for better or worst, we all make or miss 
the transition that will define who we 
are and most importantly choose to be. 
No longer will the state define me. I will 
dare to define myself. 

“In any place in the world, anytime, any 
man or women rebels to the point of 
tearing off the clothes that resignation 
has woven for them and cynicism has 
dyed gray. Any man or woman, of what¬ 
ever color, in whatever tongue, speaks 
and says to himself, to herself “Enough 
is enough!- Ya Basta!” - Subcomman- 
date Marcos 

Robert Saleem Holbrook #BL-5140 

SCI-Greene 

175 Progress Drive 

Waynesburg, PA 15370 

For more of saleem s writings, check out 

http://frees alim. net 






When Repression Reins 


until we got in front of my house, because 
if they were going to kill us or beat our 
asses, it was going to happen on my block 
and in front of my house where people 
could see. 

The police approached the car, and found 
Joaquin didn’t have his license on him (it 
had been stolen a few weeks earlier.) This 
was reason enough to cuff Joaquin imme¬ 
diately, at which point 

I also told them Joaquin needed to get my 
wheelchair out of his trunk so I can get 
out of his car. The pig came to the driver’s 
side of the car and popped the trunk, 
went to the back and put the wheelchair 
together. At that point the pig saw a 
machete in the trunk and asked Joaquin 
“what was he doing with a machete?” 
Joaquin said that “he does gardening 
work from time to time and it shouldn’t 
be ‘illegal’ to have a machete in his 
trunk.” 

As I exited the car. they told me I could 
go home. So I crossed the street and ob¬ 
served them from in front of my home. 
From afar, I hear the pig ask Joaquin, 
“what’s in this case?” 

In the case was a gun owned by Joaquin, 
which resulted in a felony charge of 
“possession of a concealed firearm.” 

I can’t comment on the prevalence of 
guns in Los Angeles activist circles, nev¬ 
er having worked on the streets of South 
Central. But I do know that the LAPD 
has proven itself at least as dangerous 
with loaded firearms as activists on the 
left, and at the same time, I know that 
the LAPD has a habit of throwing arms 
charges at activists they see as a threat. 

In fact, the same thing happened recently 
to members of the Black Riders Libera¬ 
tion Party, a political formation made up 


of former gang members and black youth 
from around Los Angeles modeled on the 
Black Panther Party. Last fall, most of 
the Riders’ leadership was rounded up in 
a statewide sweep, charged with “con¬ 
spiracy to purchase a concealed weapon,” 
and held on $500,000 bail. Joaquin had 
been working closely with members of the 
BRLP to document their legal struggle, 
and Riders were in attendance at the fund¬ 
raiser the night of Joaquin’s arrest. These 
connections, one imagines, would’ve been 
enough for the police to put Joaquin in 
their sights. 

Today as of this post, Joaquin has just 


been released from jail, where he was held 
on lockdown for most of his time inside. 
He now faces a lengthy legal battle, along 
with a fundraising effort to cover the 
loans needed to bail him out. And after the 
house raid in Philly, the attack on G1 in 
NYC, and this new arrest in Los Angeles, 
I’m struck by the brazenness of police at¬ 
tacks on activists of color in the U.S. 

Three times in the last six weeks, the same 
formula came into play: after an incident 
of police brutality evoked public outcry 
and was met with a modest grassroots 
response, the power structure went to 
extreme lengths to target and eliminate ac¬ 
tivists working against cop impunity. This 
pattern suggests 
activists working 


for accountability and community power 
can expect repressive responses from local 
authorities, often without regard to public 
oversight or legal constraints and with the 
backing of federal agencies. Yikes. 

At the same time, these acts of repression 
remind us of the scope of our struggles, 
and of the hurdles any movement that 
wishes to fundamentally transform our 
world must inevitably face. It’s a frighten¬ 
ing prospect, sure, but it’s also an arena 
that can shape our tactics and strategies 
beyond theory and booklearnin’. To face 
these challenges, I’ve heard, you need to 
have a fire in your gut. 
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Thursday, September 25 

Film screening to benefit defenestrator 
prisoner mailing. Back to school 
special: Lindsay 
Anderson’s 1968 satire 
of an insurrection at an 
English public school, 
starring Malcolm 
McDowell. 

7:30 pm - roofdeck at 
Firehouse Bikes 

Friday, September 26 

“Disaster and Resistance: Comics 
and Landscapes for the 21st Century.” 
A multi-media presentation with 
Seth Tobocman (artist/activist), Eric 
Blitz(drummer) and Steve Wishnia 
(guitarist). Donations welcome! 

7pm @ Wooden Shoe Books and 
Records 

Saturday, October 4 

Act-Up Fundraiser. DJ, Food and 
Dancing for a righteous cause. 7pm 
@ LAVA 

Yasmin Hernandez 
FACING FREEDOM 
Facing Freedom is a selection of 
portraits of individuals who have made 
the decision to take their freedom into 


their own hands. Hernandez hops 
across islands, oceans and continents 
to find (s)heroes of marginalized 


communities who have liberated 
themselves no matter their condition. 
@ Taller Puerto Riqueno (2721 North 
5th St. 2nd Floor) 1-5pm reception 
w/artist. FREE 

Sunday, October 5 

Zine Fest! 12-6pm @ The Rotunda, 
4014 Walnut St. 

Friday, October 10 

Stop the War - Demonstration and 
Information Picket. 4pm @ City Hall, 
15th & Market. 

Friday, October 17 & Saturday, 
October 18 

“Ain’t Gonna Let Nobody Turn Me 
‘round: A Civil Rights Musical,” by 
Ardencie-Hall-Karambe, presented 
by the Kaleidoscope Community Arts 
Collective @ 7:30pm, Wharton Wesley 


Fall Calendar * 


Onqoinq Events and 


Food Not Bomos 

In a country hungry for war, that bombs countries 
hungry for food.. 

Rain or shine: Servings areSundays at 5:00PM and 
Mondays at 7:00PM across from the Free Library 
on Vine Street between 19th and 20th Streets 
In West Philly : sharings happen every Wednesday 
@ 5pm-CEDAR PARK (50th and Baltimore) 

ACT UP 

Weekly Meeting Every Monday from 6:00 pm - 9:00 
pm St. Lukes Church; 330 S. 13th St. (between 
Pine & Spruce) Email: actupphilly@ critpath.org for 
more info. 


Books Through Bars 

Packing Cafe Every Tuesday from 7:30 pm - 9:30 
pm The A Space; 4722 Baltimore Ave. E-mail: 
info@booksthroughbars.org for more info 

International Concerned Family & Friends of 
Mumia 

Every Thursday from 7:00 pm - 9:00 pm 4601 
Market St., 5th floor Phone: 215-476- 5416 for 
more info. 

Philadelphia Anti-War Forum 

Meeting Third Sunday of every month from 1:00 
pm - 3:00 pm Aspace; 4722 Baltimore Ave and first 


U.M.C. 54th and Catherine. 

Thursday, October 23 

The Gathering: Hip-Hop, Break¬ 
dancing, arts @ The Rotunda, 4014 
Walnut. 10pm-2am 

Friday, October 24 

“The Hour of the Furnaces,” 1968, 
Argentina. “Released in ’68, the 
film represents one of the most 
articulate voices of the Western 
world’s first supra-national revolution: 
the radical student, worker and civil 
rights movement in Europe and the 
Americas.” 7pm @ International 
House, 3701 Chestnut St. $7. 

Daniel Gross of the IWW will discuss 
his book (co-written with Straughton 
Lynd) “Labor Law for the Rank and 
Filer: Building Solidarity While Staying 
Clear of the Law.” 7pm @ Wooden 
Shoe. Donations! 

Spoken Word and Music at LAVA 
featuring Taina Asili y La Banda 
Rebelde on their Hold Fast to Dreams 
tour, Broadcast Live, Sun of Nun and 
Sista Fayah 8pm $8 


Meet in g s 

Thurs. at Last Drop Coffee. E-mail: clanarchy@ 
prodigy.net 


PRAWN (Philadelphia Regional Anti-War 
Network) 

Meets 1st Tues. at Local 4, AFSCME, 1606 
Walnut. 

6:30-9pm www.prawnworks.net 

Various Movie Nights! 

Last Thursdays of Every Month- Defenestrator 
Movies at Firehouse Bikes. 8pm. 


Wednesday, October 29 

“No Barriers” Community Dinners: 

A Catalyst for Community Building. 
Free. 6-8pm @ the Broad Street 
Ministry, 315 S. Broad St. 

Friday, October 31 Halloween 

One Night Only! The Nothing Factory. 
Music &Theater at the Rotunda 4014 
Walnut St. 7pm 

November 7-9 

“Renewing the Anarchist Tradition,” 
a three-day conference promoting “a 
participatory and scholarly space in 
which to reexamine, reinvigorate and 
make relevant the social and political 
tradition of anarchism.” In lovely 
Montpelier, Vermont. Conf.info@ 
anarchist.studies.org 

Sunday, November 9 

Program: “Immigration and 
Deportation in the U.S.: The New 
Sanctuary Movement” - Monthly 
Brandywine Potluck Supper, 5:30 @ 
University Lutheran Church, 3637 
Chestnut St. Bring main dish, salad or 
dessert. 


Second fridays of every month at A-Space- 
Hostile City Street Beat movies. 7pm 

Third Fridays of Every Month- Jericho Films at 
A-Space. 7pm. 

Every Saturday Night- Wooden Shoe Books 
and Records People's Movie Night. 7pm. 

Defenestrator Collective Meeting! 

First and third mondays of every month. 
7pm at LAVA (4134 Lancaster Ave.) 1st 
floor or office on third floor. 


Liberated Spaces 

LAVA 

4134 Lancaster Ave- A conspiracy from the fanatics at 
the defenestrator, the Philly Independent Media Centre, 
Radio Volta, the derailleur collective, the Unconvention 
and others comes this new project: a radical community 
centre in the pancreas of West Philly. We bought a build¬ 
ing, now we need your involvement! info: 215.387.6155 
or space@phillyimc.org * defenestrator.org/space 

A-Space - a collectively run anarchist gallery and meet¬ 
ing/community space. Events are free and generally start 
at 7:30pm unless otherwise noted. Accessible by the 34 
trolley. Plenty of parking for cars and bikes. They pass the 
hat to cover rent. 

4722 Baltimore Avenue Philadelphia, PA 19143 
215.727.0882 a-space@defenestrator.org 

WOODEN SHOE BOOKS and RECORDS - Anarchist 
bookstore owned and run by an unpaid collective of 
geniuses with nothing better to do than sit around talking 
philosophy and riots. Carries a wide range of anarchist 


and radical books, periodicals, pamphlets, T-shirts, patch¬ 
es, CD's records etc. 

508 S. Fifth Street Philadelphia, PA 
215.413.0999 woodenshoe@rocketmail.com 

Firehouse Bikes- A worker owned collective bike shop. 
50th and Baltimore 

The Divine Bicycle Church - Bike repair co-op at 
Neighborhood Bike Works. Tools,advice and recycled 
parts available. Every Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday 
from 6:30-9pm 

40th and Locust Walk, behind St. Mary’s Church 

Crossroads Women's Center- open Tuesdays and 
Thursdays 10am-2pm or by appointment 
33 Maplewood Mall, Germantown 215-848-1120 

The Friends Center - American Friends Service 
Committee HQ. Contains meeting spaces and offices for 
a gazillion different entities. 


the defenestrator 
PO Box 30922 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
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